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Confronting educators today is the sobering reali- 
zation that adults of the twenty-first century are 
already in elementary school classrooms and that 
these children are to live most of their lives in a 
world which does not yet exist! Never before in the 
history of man has the rate of change been so rapid 
or the impact of change so far reaching. Sociological, 
technological, economic, political, scientific, and cul- 
tural changes are forcing new patterns of living and 
thinking on the world. The impact of automation on 
our way of life, important as it will be, is less signifi- 
cant than its effects on individuals — their values, 
goals, self-images, commitments, and levels of in- 
volvement in society. 

What is education’s role in this world in which 
the explosion of knowledge threatens to overwhelm 
us. contemporary society is changing rapidly, and 
there are so many significant discoveries about learn- 
ing and people? It becomes apparent that the ele- 
mentary school child needs an educational program 
to deal effectively with the pressures which are al- 
ready upon him as well as others which will emerge 
from the milieu. 

Though automation, the displacement of man by 
machine, the threat to the individual, and the un- 
certainty of the future pose difficult decisions for 
educators, there are, at the same time, some directives 



for curriculum planners. These directives arise from 
the persistent and recurring concerns which have 
long influenced educat’onal decisions. The uncertain- 
ties of life and the pressures from a changing society 
call for people who can think creatively and criti- 
cally. who have competence in the skills which facili- 
tate learning, and who have workable self-concepts 
to help them make adjustments and become con- 
tributing members of society.. 

The curriculum proposed in this Guide stresses: 

• Development of personal values and desirable 
attitudes 

• Competency in skill-development as a tool for 
learning to conceptualize 

• Ability to think at the creative and critical level 

• Personal commitment to the American way of life 

• Involvement of the child in his society 

• Skill in using the inquiry process 

• Opportunities to become a fully-functioning, 
thinking, creative individual 

• Opportunities to develop appreciations 

• Ability to develop and use human relation skills 

This publication has been written to assist Oregon 
elementary school educators to meet the challenges 
of the remaining sixties and seventies. 
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Overview 



Use of Guide 

PURPOSE OF GUIDE 

The purposes of this publication are to indicate 
direction, to serve as a general guide, and to provide 
the philosophical bases for the instructional program. 
These bases are derived from the needs of society, 
the needs and characteristics of children, the nature 
of subject matter, and the nature of the learning 
process. 

The Guide to Elementary Education in Oregon sets 
forth the framework of the elementary instructional 
program for the guidance of Oregon teachers and 
administiators. It includes areas of learning; major 
objectives: scope of content; sequence of learning ex- 
periences: ways of learning; and evaluation. Further, 
it gives all teachers support in the use of forward- 
looking instructional practices, 

This Guide is based on the fundamental beliefs 
that each child is a unique individual, that learning 
changes the learner's behavior, and the firm convic- 
tion that each child should be challenged to learn in 
relation to his potential.. Quality education is a goal, 
but the standard of quality will not be the same for 
each individual. 

Education's task is to help each child fulfill his 
potential by acquiring competency in the communi- 
cation skills: intrinsic motivational patterns: self- 
discipline: meaningful concepts; socially acceptable 
values, attitudes, and habits: and the ability to get 
along with his peers and the adults of his world. 

BELIEFS 



levels of maturation, and status of their physical and 
mental health. Graded placement of skills and con- 
cepts has generally not been made. 



SKILLS 

Initial instruction in most skills or the readiness 
for most skills will begin during the child's first year 
m school. Skills have an expanding quality; that is, 
a full understanding and deepening of them comes 
with maturity, richness of experiences, and oppor- 
tunities offered for continued expansion. 

The sequence involved in learning the aspects of 
any skill is shown in the following schema. (To read 
the schema, begin at the bottom and progress up- 
ward.) 

Schema — Sequence for Skill Development® 



He uses the skill in more 
complex situations. 

He uses the skill in a wiaer 
range of situations. 

He is discriminating in its 
application. 

He is reasonably rapid, 

* 



* 






The child is reasonably 
accurate. 



> 



The following beliefs are basic to materials pre- 
sented in this Guide: 

• Each individual is unique. 

• All children can learn. 

• Deep within each individual is the desire to know, 

• A workable concept of self® is a prerequisite for a 
successful life, 

• There are great variations among children's rates 
of learning and maturation levels. 

• All children have creative ability. 

• Differences should be prized. 

These beliefs coupled with the values of our 
society, the purposes of education, knowledge of child 
growth and development, and understanding of the 
learning process have influenced the framework of 
this Guide, Learnings in the curriculum areas have 
been presented as continuing, expanding processes 
because children progress at different rates depend- 
ing upon their abilities, experiences, perceptions, 



As the skill develops, aspects of the sequence 
will tend to overlap and develop simultaneously to 
the degree of mastery. 

Teachers are responsible for providing the kinds 
of experiences and climate in which readiness for the 
learning of a skill can flourish in individuals. 



Instruction should follow a sequence based upon 
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Unless skills are used, continually strengthened, 
and consistently expanded, there is little purpose in 
children's learning them. Skills should become the 
tools for learning rather than ends in themselves. 



Ti Excerpts from a speech by Earl C. Kelley* Wayne State University* Detroit Michigan Kelley describes a person who has a 
workable concepl of self as one who thinks well of himself, thinks well of others* sees that bis own welfare depends on amicable rela- 
tions with others, sees self as a part of a becoming world. 

^ Adapted from Ralph W Tyler, "Sequence of Reading Abilities.*' Scqtmdmt Development op ui-"(hrirj AbrlrtiCtft No. DO, University 
of Chicago Press. Chicago. Illinois,, December I960., P* 
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CONCEPTS 

Individuals formulate their own concepts. A con- 
cept is the result of the integration of perceptions 
through experience. Teachers are responsible for 
guiding children in this process of concept develop- 
ment. The formulation of concepts begins early in 
the child’s life, Concepts emerge from memories, 
images, and imaginative thinking and perceptions. 
Concepts expand: they become broader, deeper, and 
are synthesized toward a generalization as the en- 
vironment provides meaningful experiences and the 
individual matures. 

How can teachers know what concepts children 
have if they are internalized by the child? By listen- 
ing constantly to children’s words and by observing 
what they do, the teacher will become aware of the 
concepts which the children have formulated. 

ATTITUDES, VALUES, HABITS 

Attitudes, values, and habits are also personal and 
intrinsic. A good school environment, however, 
through the richness of its offerings and the behavior 
of adults influences the quality of attitudes, values, 
and habits children develop. 

Values tend to have a more permanent quality 
than do attitudes. Values and attitudes reflect to a 
degree the social environment of the individual. 
Attitudes may be derived from a group of concepts. 
Emotional thinking plays a more vital role in the 
development of attitudes and values than it does in 
concept development. However, emotions have a 
dynamic power and cannot be entirely eliminated 
from concept development. Attitudes and values 
may, on the other hand, influence the formulation of 
a concept. 

Concepts, values, and attitudes are continually 
changing; they are part of the process of thinking, 
and their development is a responsibility of the 
school. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PATTERN 

The emphasis of this Guide is on the individual — 
his potential to learn; his progress; his interests; and 
his physical, mental, emotional, and social needs and 
the extent of their fulfillment. This emphasis on the 
individual calls for a particular instructional pattern 
called “diagnostic teaching.” 

Diagnostic teaching implies that the teacher is 
so well acquainted with each child that he has 
knowledge of where each child is in the development 
of each skill and the progress each child is making 
in the development of concepts. Concepts may be 
thoroughly developed, partially developed, inaccur- 
ately developed, or not developed at all. 

Diagnostic techniques, formal and informal, are 
therefore one of the first requisites for diagnostic 
teaching. The second is the setting of goals and 
procedures for learning by the child as well as the 
teacher. So another technique called for in this in- 
structional pattern is pupil-teacher goal setting, 
planning procedures for learning, and evaluating 
progress toward established goals. 

INSTRUCTIONAL program 

Although the curriculum areas have been sepa- 
rated m this Guide for the purpose of presentation, 
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every possible opportunity must be used to help 
children integrate their learnings. Skills should be 
used, relationships between concepts explored, the 
influence of attitudes and values on concepts recog- 
nized. the importance of perceptions to learning 
understood, and physical development, as well as of 
intellectual, social, and emotional.- considered in rela- 
tion to the intellectual task. 

Evaluation of the instructional program must be 
a continuing, ever present aspect of the educational 
program. Helps for evaluative procedures are found 
at the end of the seciions devoted to curricular areas 
and m some of the more generalized sections. Many 
school programs could be revitalized if these evalua- 
tive ideas are used. 



Recurring Threads 

Certain recurring themes or threads will be found 
in every chapter and curricular area of this Guide.. 
These threads serve as unifying themes and as bases 
on which to build an educational program for a 
democratic society* These threads might be sum- 
marized as the — 

* Importance of developing the values which under- 
lie our democratic society 

* Primary belief in the democratic processes 

* Uniqueness of the individual 

* Great need for each child to develop a positive or 
workable self-concept 

* Importance of developing productive thinking 

* Value of inquiry techniques as a means to learning 

* Importance of a balanced educational program 
which includes skills, concepts, attitudes, and 
values 

* Importance of wholesome interpersonal relation- 
ships 

* Need for human beings to develop creativity. 



District Responsibility 

Each district will develop its own instructional 
program around the framework of the Guide and the 
needs of individuals. 

Became this Guide presents only the framework, 
each district must assume the responsibility for help- 
ing teachers implement the foundation program. It 
will be necessary to develop resource units to assist 
teachers in providing the kinds of experiences neces- 
sary for children to discover the relationships be- 
tween the curriculum areas, to use the skills as tools 
for learning, to build concepts, and to acquire whole- 
some attitudes toward and appreciation of learning 
for its own satisfactions. The development of these 
materials will make it possible for each district to 
adapt the framework to meet the needs of the 
children within its community, to provide for indi- 
vidual differences, and to help each child realize his 
potential. To produce this type of material calls for 
leadership at the local level — not only administrative, 
supervisory and teaching leadership as well. 
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Glossary 

Attitude — A feeling for or against something; a rela- 
tively constant tendency to act — “Attitudes may 
be intellectual or emotional, but they are usually 
emotional in base or tone.”® 

Concepts — An abstraction that . . applies to a 
class or group of objects which have certain quali- 
ties in common.”® Concepts may also refer to 
intangible ideas; e.g., democracy. 

Evaluations — An appraisal based on predetermined 
values, objectives, or goals and using objective or 
subjective evidence or both. 

Generalizations — State . . some abstrac elation- 
ship among two or more concepts. . . . encrali- 
zations may be viewed as the final achievements, 
the capstones, as it were, of conceptual learning. 



. . . Generalizations are products of problem- 
solving.”® 

Readiness — Possessing the necessary concepts, knowl- 
edge. and skills or physical or mental maturity 
necessary for a new learning. 

Scope — A statement of the breadth and depth of pro- 
posed learning, stated in terms of objectives but 
realized in content. 

Sequence — Orderly succession of learning experi- 
ences. 

Skills — A specialized ability necessary for successful 
performance in a particular curriculum area. 

Values — Ideal goals that are (1) apparently universal 
throughout a human society and (2) common to 
the free world of democracy.® 



William H. Burton. Roland B. Kimball, and Richard L. Wing. Education for Effective Thinking, Applcton-Century-Crofts. Inc.. 
New York, 1960, p. 36. 

O') National Society for the Study of Education, Learning and Instruction, 49th Yearbook, Part I. University Of Chicago Press. 
Chicago. 1950, p. 10G. 

® find., pp. 117-115. 

<i) AdaPted from social Studies m the Elementary School, 56th Yearbook. National Society for the Study of Education, Part H. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1957, p. 39. 
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Philosophy of Education 
For Oregon Schools 

. - ' X - % - * 



All the majoi' branches of learning include a body 
of underlying principles or general conceptions which 
denote' their -social significance. This is particularly 
true of the field of education. Teachers, to be ef- 
fective., should hold an integrated view of these 
principles which will provide them a basis for the 
gcneial determination, interpretation, and evaluation 
of educational objectives, practices, and outcomes. 

This statement of philosophy, developed by the. 
staff of the Department of Education, was officially 
adopted by the State Board of Education on April 7, 
1959, ami replaces previous statements of philosophy 
appearing m earlier Departmental publications. It is 
presented to the teachers of the state for their guid- 
ance. 

Beliefs About Mon 

The objectives of education should stem directly 
from the nature of man and his needs, from the 
nature of the school, and from our society’s basic 
characteristics which distinguish its culture. Man 
has certain inherent characteristics; 

1. He is a product of both his heredity and his 
environment, 

2. H? is a biological organism and his develop- 
mental processes and actions are to a large degree 
determined by this heritage., 

3. He responds to his environment by making 
choices which are influenced by values he holds. 

4. He has a capacity for self-direction which en- 
ables him to exercise degrees of control over his 
biological nature and over his physical environ- 
ment, 

5. He constantly develops new ways of satisfying 
his physical, social, and aesthetic needs; thus his 
culture is ever cnanging. 

6. He is a social creature and the group culture 
stimulates and directs his development. 

7. He learns by and through his own experiences 
and the experiences of his society which are 
meaningful to him. 

8. He has personal worth and dignity. 

9. He is self-eontered, but has the capacity to 
subordinate personal desires when these conflict 
with the best interests of others, 

10 Hr is neither inherently good nor bad but indi- 
vidually develops moral standards from Ins cul- 
ture. 

11. He is curious and this curiosity may be a stimu- 
lus to directed learning, 

12. He can discover and seek to solve his problems 
through the processes of reasoning. 



12. He is creative and the product of this creativity 
contributes to the culture, 

14. He seeks an explanation of his relationship to the 
universe. 

15. He passes through interrelated stages of physical, 
social, intellectual, (.‘motional, spiritual, and aes- 
thetic development; however, each individual 
ddfers both in his potential and rate of growth. 

These characteristics result ii> all men having 
cci lain basic needs. The satislaetion of these needs', 
as long as man respects the rights of others, is es- 
sential to his sense of well-being as a person and as 
a worthy member of society. He strives for these 
satisfactions in the following ways:' 

1, He seeks satisfaction for his physical needs, such 
as food, clothing, and shelter, 

2. lie .-eeks satisfaction for his social needs, such as 
a sense of security and acceptance by his group. 

2. He seeks satisfaction for his intellectual needs, 
such as freedom of thinking, learning, and ex- 
pression, 

4. He seeks satisfaction for his emotional needs, 
such as mutual affection, and enjoyment from 
contributing to the the well-being of others, 

5. He seeks satisfaction for his spiritual needs such 
as freedom of belief and religious expression. 

6. He seeks satisfaction for his aesthetic needs, such 
as harmony in the arrangement of his environ- 
ment and aesthetic fulfillment in his creative 
efforts. 

7. He seeks satisfaction of his needs as a total per- 
sonality, such as contentment gamed from a com- 
plete and abundant life and self-respect de- 
veloped as an individual. 

Beliefs About Our Notion's Culture 

1. Our euiture is based upon the importance of the 
individual within the group. 

?. Our culture is dynamic and changing at an in- 
creasingly accelerated rate., but all changes do 
not necessarily- contribute to human progress, 

*3, Our culture has developed in a democratic so- 
ciety with group processes becoming increasingly 
important as society becomes more complex. 

4. Our culture is based upon the political equality 
of man and growing reliance upon the demo- 
crat a- spirit and process which more and more 
pervades all aspects of life. 

5. Our culture is influenced by a variety of political, 
religious, social and economic ideologies which 
may create conflicts and stimulate or retard 
progress. 
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6. Our culture in the 20th Century is confronted 
with many unsolved problems, arising from con- 
ditions largely created by science and technologi- 
cal development, sueh as a rapidly growing 
population, increased leisure, earlier retirement, 
greater longevity, mobility of population, urbani- 
zation, specialization, increased complexity of 
living, changing patterns of family life, rapid 
mass communication, and a shrinking world, 

7. Our culture is becoming steadily more humane 
and is making increasingly effective provisions 
for the well-being of the individuals 

8. Our culture is increasingly affected by the inter- 
dependence of individuals, groups, and nations. 

9. Our cull tire is permeated with the ideal of an 
increasingly good life for alL 

Role of the School 

The school is a major institution through which 
our cultural heritage is transmitted and by means of 
which the members of society are prepared to evalu- 



ate social changes. The intellectual development of 
each member of society, to the degree that he is able 
to proiit thereby, is the primary responsibility of 
the public school. The school shares with other insti- 
tutions and agencies such as the home and the church 
tlu' responsibility for the physical, social, emotional, 
aesthetic, moral, and spiritual growth of individuals. 

The objectives of education grmv out of and re- 
flect society's understanding of and beliefs about the 
nature of man. the nature of society itself, and the 
concept of the role the school plays in the culture. 
New insights nr understandings growing out of ex- 
perience or research in any of these areas arc re- 
flected in the objectives of the school. 

The following specific objectives of education in 
Oregon are derived from the beliefs about man and 
his culture delineated above and form the bases for 
the framework of public education in Oregon, They 
should be examined, evaluated, and adapted by lay 
and professional groups in local school districts when 
formulating their statements of educational beliefs to 
serve as foundations for locally developed educational 
programs. 



Objectives and Their Implications 



OBJECTIVES 

Citizenship-^-The good citizen knows his 
country — its people, its history, its geography, 
the structure and function of its government, 
and its internal and external problems. He 
understands the fundamental principles of 
American democracy — political, economic, so- 
cial, moral, and spiritual. 

He is loyal to American ideals, is proud of 
his heritage, respects constituted authority, has 
concern for the welfare of his country and of 
his fellow men at home and abroad, and seeks 
ways to increase world cooperation towards a 
just and lasting peace. 

He participates in the life of his community 
and nation by exercising his rights and assum- 
ing his responsibilities as a member of a free 
and self-governing society, and he strives to 
improve it. 



Basic Skills of Communication — The effec- 
tive citizen has, to the extent of his ability, 
achieved proficiency in use of the basic tools of 
learning. He recognizes that communication ts 
fundamental to intellectual development and 
has acquired skill in receiving ideas through 
reading, listening, and observing and in ex- 
pressing them through writing and speaking. 
He understands the use of symbols from other 
fields sueh as mathematics, science, music, and 



IMPLICATIONS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Citizenship — To assure children experiences 
in developing appreciation of, as well as ex- 
pressing loyalty and respect for, our country, its 
ideals, its laws, and its symbols. 

To know, understand, and appreciate our 
heritage. 

To give children opportunities to learn and 
practice' the democratic skills in meaningful 
situations; e.g., 

Making choices 

Abiding by decisions of the majority 
Listening to ideas of the minority 
Delegating responsibilities 
Associating .and accepting responsibilities 
with privileges 

Seeking creative solutions to problems 
Making compromises 
Planning and evaluating 
Assuming responsibilities of citizenship 
Learning skills of “following’’ as well as of 
"leading” 

To assure children opportunities to learn 
about other cultures;, to develop an appreciation 
of their values, and to know our country’s posi- 
tion m the world of nations, 

Basic Skills of Coitutiuitication— To develop 
inlinisie' motivational competency for learning 
and achieving compatible with a high concept 
of self which will continue to function after the 
formal years of schooling. 

To foster the creative process as wcli as cre- 
ative expression and to provide an environment 
in which tile creative ub : Ttv of every child will 
be ; erngm/ed, appreciated, and released in 
whatever form it appears. 
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(Objectives and Their Implications continued) 



OBJECTIVES 

the visual arts and may have extended his range 
of communication by mastering other languages. 

He recognizes that learning is continuous 
throughout life. 

He employs the basic skills efficiently to 
gather, organize, and disseminate information, 
to think critically, to solve problems, and to 
gain enjoyment. He uses the skills and under- 
standings to acquire knowledge and to partici- 
pate in individual and group activities. 



Health — The educated person knows the 
structure and functions of his body, is aware of 
hazards to his own and his community’s well- 
being, and knows desirable mental and physical 
health practices. His health practices are based 
upon factual information. He understands the 
role of health services in the welfare of the 
community and the importance of good health 
to himself and others. He understands the 
interrelationship of mental and physical health. 

He finds satisfaction in developing and main- 
taining good health habits and attitudes. He 
regards physical and mental fitness as a per- 
sonal obligation as a family member and as a 
citizen. 

He practices safety and applies health 
knowledge in daily living, and supports efforts 
to safeeuard and improve the health of the 
community. 



Family Life — The effective family member 
has knowledge and skills which result in the 
wise use of money, time, and energy; the pro- 
vision of adequate food, clothing and shelter; 
the care, training, and guidance of children; 
and constructive interrelationships among mem- 
bers of the family and with the community. 

He recognizes the family as the basic insti- 
tution of our society, and also its changing role 
in our contemporary society. He has an ap- 
preciation, respect, loyalty, and a sense of 
responsibility for his own home. 

He maintains affectionate home relation- 
shins. He provides an adequate and secure home 
within his means. He accepts his share of the 
duties and responsibilities for maintaining satis- 
factory personal and family relationships, 

Economic Life — The educated person has a 
knowledge of our natural and human resources 
and of the necessity for their wise use and con- 
servation. He understands the workings of the 
economic system in our society and he has some 
comprehension of other systems. He recognizes 



IMPLICATIONS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

To assure children opportunities to learn the 
basic skills necessary for communicating with 
others through speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing in relation to their abilities. 

To assure children opportunities to develop 
competencies in quantitative, abstract, and logi- 
cal thinking: counting, measuring, computing, 
and estimating in relation to their abilities. 

To stress and foster children's abilities to 
think independently and critically. 

To provide children with opportunities to 
acquire a wealth of knowledge and facts and to 
learn to use such information as tools for the 
solving of today’s problems. 

Health — To assure every child the oppor- 
tunity to develop physically, mentally, socially, 
and emotionally in accord with his total growth 
pattern. 

To accomplish this objective each child has 
the right to 

Have a balanced school day 

Be a member of and have a feeling of be- 
longing to a group 

Be respected for his uniqueness ar.d to have 
his potentials strengthened 

Be challenged to develop his abilities to their 
capacities 

Have successful opportunities both for ex- 
periences as an individual and as a work- 
ing member of various size groups 

Learn acceptable behavior patterns for ex- 
pressing feelings 

Develop a positive concept of self which is 
accurate and realistic. 

To provide children with a wholesome physi- 
cal-developmental program within a safe and 
challenging environment. 

Family Life — To foster an understanding and 
appreciation of the various roles of family mem- 
bers and to help children assume their re- 
sponsibilities as participating members of their 
families. 



Economic Life — To assure every child oppor- 
tunities to discover the interrelationship of man 
with his habitat and to develop an understand- 
ing of the economic and cultural changes result- 
ing from man’s inventions. 
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(Objectives and Their Implications continued) 



OBJECTIVES 

that the abundance of goods and services he 
enjoys as a consumer, is largely a result of the 
high productivity of a free enterprise system. 

He accepts the necessity for controls that 
will help insure a fair distribution of the prod- 
ucts of the economy. He appreciates the value 
of labor and feels satisfaction in doing well any 
task he undertakes. 

He acquires the skills and understandings 
that will provide a foundation for vocational 
success. He learns about occupational oppor- 
tunities and requirements. He earns his way in 
the world; and he secures information that 
enables him to consume goods and services 
wisely. 

Moral and Spiritual Values — The educated 
person has gamed an insight into moral and 
spiritual values. He knows the main facts of 
the history of religions and he understands the 
contributions of the Judeo-Christian ethic to 
Western culture. ?.rd the role of our national 
ideals. He is familiar with the significant con- 
tributions of literature, art, music, science, and 
other fields of learning to moral and spiritual 
growth. 

He seeks support in a faith that upholds the 
virtues of goodness and morality and which ex- 
plains and reconciles his relationship to fellow 
men and the universe. He regards devotion to 
truth and services to fellow men as a high goal 
among the active outcomes in his life. He places 
human values above material things. 

He is humane and considerate in actions and 
dealings, has sympathetic understanding of dif- 
ferences and deviations, and is respectful of the 
rights of others. He exhibits personal integrity 
measured by the accepted values of the culture. 
He defends religious liberty and other human 
freedoms vigorously and opposes all forms of 
tyranny over the human mind. He responds 
with appreciation, reverence, and reasoned con- 
duct to the worthy ideals of his country, his 
faith, and his culture. 

Aesthetic Values — The educated person has 
developed sensitivity to aesthetic values. He 
can discriminate among expressions of artistic 
and creative achievement. He understands 
fundamental aesthetic principles having to do 
with expression, organization of environment, 
and our art heritage. 

He observes, appreciates, and wants to pre- 
serve the things of beauty provided by nature 
or produced by man. 

He incorporates aesthetic principles into his 
dailv living. He supports the endeavors of his 
community to improve the aesthetic life and 
opportunities of the people. 



IMPLICATIONS FOB 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Moral and Spiritual Values — To assure every 
child a school environment in which he will 
learn the basic values on which our culture is 
based and upon which he will develop his own 
personal values under guidance. 



Aesthetic Values — To assure every child 
opportunities to develop a sensitivity to the 
beauties of living in all its aspects, and to have 
numerous opportunities to create, participate, 
and appreciate within his potential capacity the 
various phases of aesthetic endeavor: art, music, 
literature, drama, dance, radio and television, 
crafts, home and community beautification.: 
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Values Which Underlie 
All School Experiences 



Values are the root of all good — and all evil. What we 
cherish,, what we desire out of life, in large measure makes 
us what we are in human character., governs our actions and 
their consequence^ 

Values arc learned From birth on we must be very busy 
learning values--wh.it is ours r what is theirs; what hurts, 
what helps: how others react to our ways of behnting. who 
is lo be trusted, who feared,, what our place is in the great 
unknowns In large measure we learn the quality of our 
human living because of the values surrounding us from our 
earliest days.^T, 

The educational objectives for the state of Oregon 
arc Citizenship, Basie Skills of Communication, 
Health.. Family Life, Economic: Life, Moral and 
Spiritual Values, and Aesthetic Values, Each area 
of subject matter introduced to the child by cither 
its process or content will make its contribution lo- 
waid the understanding and achievement of goals. 
However, living the good life, in the American way 
consists of far more than this. It consists of coming 
to believe, along with others in the United States, 
that certain ways are good and certain other ways 
are not good. This fabric of beliefs stems from indi- 
vidual feelings and perceptions. It is composed of 
how the individual feels about himself, how he feels 
about others with whom he lives and works,, and 
how ho feels about his environment. The establish- 
ment of right beliefs and true feelings are ci ucial to 
the child and to our society. 

Providing this value framework is pivotal; it 
makes the task of the elementary teacher an obliga- 
tion and a privilege to explore those experiences 
with children. For six to eight years in the ele- 
mentary hchool, the child experiences those things 
which he comes to believe are good and those which 
he learns to shun as undesirable. These feelings of 
goodness and badness are his values' Whatever is 
(‘-■teemed as desirable or worth merit is a value. Our 
American culture is based upon a network of values; 
a few are ethereal, idealistic, and intangible; but 
most of them are readily experienced and very es- 
sential to the functioning of American democracy. 

This American way of life 0 is a rather young phe- 
nomenon in the culture of the world, vet it is one 
which many countries are seeking to emulate. Just 
what it is. is verv hard to delineate.. Whatever the 
people of the United States traditionally believe is 
good becomes their values. Whether a practice or 
belief is considered right or wrong depends upon the 
culture in which it is found. 

Because these value understandings evolve out 
of dailv life, the elementary teacher is responsible 
for introducing the child to many of the experiences 
from which he derives his feelings of satisfaction. 
The teacher uses accepted values as an underlying 



base in all that he does to guide the child.- This is 
the fabric of which American life is woven since the 
child m our' democracy gains many of his perceptions 
from his leaches ,s. As the teacher works to establish 
the \ulue beliefs necessary to a wholesome society 
he will be hopeful that bit by bit each child will 
fully perceive and accept as his own those values 
appropriate to the times. Probably a teacher's mo.st 
important eon t n button will be the result of his 
handling of these values. The following outline 
adapted fiom the U. S National Commission for 
UNESCO summarizes those values accepted by lead- 
ers m this country and by most teachers. 

Values 

CITIZENSHIP 

For Our National Relationships 

We belie re it is good to have — 

A. Faith m the American democratic way of life 1 and 
belief that it provides a means of solving our 
problems, 

B. Re-- pert for the rights of each individual, both 
potsonal and social. 

C. Respect for law and order. 

D. Freedom of privacy and peaceful assembly with- 
out invasion by the government. 

E Cooperation in the solution of social problems by 
individual and group action, 

K Belief m the right of each citizen to participate 
m decision making through the ballot. 

G, Recognition of the importance of literacy,, objec- 
tive 1 thinking, and critical and discriminating 
judgments in the solution of problems. 

H. Pride in the American heritage. 

I Willingness to share with the world our experi- 
ence in the solution of problems. 

J. Respect for natural law embodyhig the principles 
of i ust ice which transcend tne wills of men and 
their rulers. 

K Acceptance of responsibility as an obligation of 
freedom. 

L. Belief in freedom to express orally or in writing 
opinions honestly held. 

M Regard for the group, for group activity, and for 
minority positions. 

N. Access to all knowledge as a right except for par- 
ticular information which, might endanger the 
whole community. 



T National Education A^nc-mlior*. Department of Kindergarten, Primary Education, Htus Vofues\ the Association. Washington. 
DC*? 1f>58, Foreword 
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O Acceptance of public office as a public trust. 

P. Belief m the to a speedy public trial by jury 

and the right to refuse to testify against oneself, 

Q. Belief in law as a changing set of policies keyed 
to the evolution of society. 

For Our Interworld Relationships 

It ix good that — 

A. Changes in relationships between nations can and 
should be accomplished by peaceful means. 

B Nonviolence should be a primary policy of the 
United States. 

C. Because' we cherish national sovereignty for our- 
selves, <wery nation’s sovereignly should be re- 
spected, 

D. In using collective security through a group of na- 
tions, the exercise of freedom by one nation need 
not impair the freedom of other nations. 

E. A free nation should live up to its responsibilities 
and commitments and honor its treaties.. 

F. Free men should volunteer for public service 
abroad. 

BASIC SKILLS OF COMMUNICATION 

We hehere ni — 

A. Acquisition of knowledge because of its great 
value,. 

B. The formation of a constructive self-image. 

C. Man’s ability to communicate symbolically with 
man. the past and present. 

D. The arts as an expressive media which may re- 
flect a historical period, 

E. The study of science as a means of unraveling the 
unknowns of the universe and of serving the 
needs of mankind, 

F. The tradition that each individual is a unique 
center of power and has a contribution to make 
to the world,: 

G. The ability of each individual to make a contribu- 
tion in relation to his capacities, 

H. Teaching basic social and cultural aspects of our 
society for the fulfillment of the individual, 

f. Teaching basic skills so that people may be able 
to inform themselves of issues and to consider the 
issues rationally, 

J. The equality of educational opportunity for stu- 
dents from kindergarten through the university 
as a desirable foundation for a democratic society. 

K. The state’s right to require school attendance. 

L. Shared responsibility for education by many social 
institutions, 

M. A broad general education with specialization to 
continuously strengthen the American democratic 
way of life, 

N. Education as a life-long process. 

HEALTH 

We believe that — 

A, An important resource of a nation is a healthy' 
people. 

B. There should be community concern for the physi- 
cal status of each individual. 



C. It is essential to give adequate attention to the 
mental health of the nation and the individual. 

D. Water, power, light, heat, and air supplies are of 
vital concern to health; and, therefore, the public 
has an interest in their consei vation. their dMii- 
bution. and, m the case of water and any their 
puntv. 

E. Sewage and sanitation are proper concerns of the 
government and its people, 

F. Public 4 recreation facilities are desirable to the 
health and welfare of our people. 

G. Mental fitness and knowledge of the care and 
functions of his physical hodv aie an obligation 
and responsibility of every citizen 

H We should instill m each child a desire to develop 
and use a healthy mind and body. 

FAMILY LIFE 

We hehere that — 

A. The family is a basic social institution. 

B. Loyalty of family members to each other is a 
highly desirable condition with which the state 
should not interfere. 

C. Each person may have as much freedom as he can 
manage' insofar as it does not restrict the freedom 
of others. 

D. The family has an early responsibility for and 
shares with the school m the development of 
values within the individual. 

E The family has special concerns for' information 
about sexual life provided to children and the 
moral and spiritual values developed within them. 

F. The school has a special commitment to prepare 
everyone for the skills of family living and the 
duties of parenthood, 

ECONOMIC LIFE 

Wc value — 

A. A job as giving honorable status to an individual. 

B. Work as a desirable, active goal of the good life. 

C. The well-being of the individual as essential to 
our government as well as necessary for a full 
and rounded life. 

D. Efficient and increasing production as a necessity 
to American life. 

E„ Private enterprise and creativeness, and we es- 
teem those who engage m these activities'. 

F, Profit making as a way of life as long as it is 
within reasonable and legal limits, 

G. Competition in the production and distribution of 
goods, 

H, The tradition that the ability', effectiveness, and 
potential of persons be recognized so that indi- 
viduals may rise through continuing and increas- 
ing responsibilities, 

I. The principle of collective bargaining. 

J. The sanctity of the contract as the foundation for 
orderly' and dependable relations. 

K, The economic- well-being of the community' as the 
concern of the nation, and we are. there forty will- 
ing for the government to assist certain economic 
groups in order to further the security of the 
nation 

n 
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MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 

We believe in — 

A, Tho principle that the individual is important in 
the eyes of God. 

B. Freedom to worship and promote one’s faith as 
conscience leads unless such practices debase the 
community. 

C„ Separation of tho affairs of church and state. 

D. Private rather than public support of religious 
organizations., 

E. The need for some form of theism to explain the 
meaning and purpose of life. 

F- The desirability of respect for the performance of 
acts that contribute to the well-being of the indi- 
vidual and society. 

G. Sharing with other peoples of the earth what we 
have and know about a better life. 

H. The tradition that government must respect the 
wishes of those whoso consciences will not allow 
their participation in certain patriotic and govern- 
mental activities. 

I. , A moral law to govern men and nations. 



AESTHETIC VALUES 

We believe m — 

A. Regard for the ability to create in any medium. 

B. Regard for' the interpretation., appreciation, and 
understanding of all lorms of aesthetic work. 

C. Regard for creation and presentation of music. 

Lb Regard for painting as a form of communication 
expressive of the individual and the times. 

E. Regard for the dance and drama as an expression 
and enrichment of daily life. 

F. Regard for and creation of literature and poetry 
as a means of providing a fuller and deeper life 
for all people. 

G. Regard for quality of design, tradition and inno- 
vation, form and function in artifacts and archi- 
tecture surrounding our daily living. 

H Regard for collecting and making available to the 
public painting, sculpture, crafts, and art of any 
kind expressing the feeling of contemporary times 
or bygone days. 1 ' 1 



Co In the preparation of this" material extensive use was made of the publication by Ralph Heniy Gabriel. Trorlitionat Vuiiiev m 
American Lt/e, prepared for the U. S. National Commission for UN FIXCO 
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The Developing Self 

A,^ thu child prows' he develops in his ability to 
relate to the uiiivoi se- -to all its animate and in- 
animate' stimuli The child is the unique center of 
his universe', and is nurtured by exposure to his 
environment. Sell -linage, ponelie potentiality, cul- 
tural heritage, and matuiation shape the child's be- 
coming. The child e> responsible for the way he 
responds to his environment through which Ins po- 
tentialities may be realized. 

The child is continually becoming self-actuah/.ed. 
He perceives situations and occasions in relation to 
has views of the world. To educate him is to assist 
h' m to pei ceive in different ways and to become 
responsible for his behavior, his goals, and their 
realization. 

There is a need for caution in making judgments 
concerning reasons and rationalizations for human 
behavior. Most of the hypotheses provide a frame- 
work to examine children’s development. The holistic 
approach to child study, from which the term “whole 
child" evolved, has concerned itself mainly with in- 
vestigations of the various aspects of human develop- 
ment: i.e., intellectual, emotional, physical, and social. 
Knowledge and understanding of child development 
will continue to expand. The educator needs to use 
the evidence which is now available and to be ever 
alert to new research findings. 

The child is understood through his “goal-seeking” 
behavior. How the child behaves influences his de- 
velopment and each affects the other. The develop- 
ment of the individual is unique throughout his life. 
The mental development of the child is the most 
significant aspect of human growth. The teacher 
strives to understand how the child thinks at various 
ages and why he thinks as he does in school situa- 
tions. The teacher then relates these understandings 
to the educative process. 

Some persons believe growth patterns for indi- 
vidual children (-an be established. The assumptions 
and ideas presented in this chapter will serve as a 
guide to observation, investigation, and anal vs is for 
increased understanding of the “nrocess of becoming.” 

These aspects of child development are for the 
teacher’s use in relating ideas and understandings 
about children to classroom practices. Teachers know 
the profound influence of the learning environment 
upon the growth of the child 



Intellectual Development and Behavior 

The unique function of the school is the develop- 
ment of the intellectual aspect of the child. The 
mental life of the child profoundly affects other 
aspects of development which, in turn, affect growth 
of the child’s intelligence. There are many interpre- 
tations of intelligence which will assist the teacher 
in understanding mental growth. Effective instrue- 




lional practices will provide continuous opportunities 
for children to expand their intellectual activities to 
increasingly higher' levels. Their responses will re- 
veal development m creative and productive thought 
The intellectual experiences should encompass seai ch- 
ain for patterns and stiucture of knowledge and 
phenonuna which will lead to discovery and greater 
m\ ohement of the total intelligence. 



ASSUMPTIONS AND IDEAS WITH IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 



ASSUMPTIONS AND IDEAS 

Early 

Tlie child is concerned with 
himself and objects 
Empirical trial and error is one 
of the most elementary de- 
velopments of the intelligence. 
There is much intuitive 
thought and directed action 
The formation of simple habits 
is the child’s way of adapting 
to environment. 

The child begins to symbolize 
Ins thoughts 

The child begins to group 
ideas and patterns and to dis- 
cover relationships 

The child is beginning to dis- 
tinguish his point of view from 
others. 

Often the child cannot explain 
the ‘'why" of his actions. 



IMPLICATIONS 

Years 

The teacher provides a class- 
room rich m environment with 
an abundance of appropriate 
objects for the child's explora* 
tion and use in expressing his 
thought. 

The Uacher can learn much 
about the child's thinking by 
observing and recording recur- 
ring behavior and responses 
Through concrete instructional 
materials and freedom of ac- 
tion, the child's understanding 
is revealed to the observer 
The teacher must continually 
assess ihe child's responses nnd 
behavior to know the expand- 
ing use of higher levels of 
intellect 



Middle Years in School 



Formation of concepts is now 
more frequent The child can 
use hifch.r level* of thinking 
The child is beginning to ver- 
balize and demonstrate his 
logic to explain responses. 
Values and ideas from Ihe cul- 
ture and society are now used 
more frequently. 

Peer group pressures begin to 
affect intellectual growth 
Differences and likenesses in 
intellectual development are 
more apparent 

The span and rate of memory 
is incrccLsed 

The child is motivated to prac- 
tice known skills rather than 
to strive for new skills. 

There are periods of ’"appar- 
ent loafing" when in reality 
the' child is observing or listen- 
ing 

Adaptations to new situations 
and solutions to problems are 
based on experience and 
knowledge more than on intui- 
tion and direction 



The teacher contjnualJv 
searches for insights into how 
the individual learns 
It is the teacher s responsibility 
to select the best experiences 
to assist the child in his adap- 
tion to become an effective and 
efficient person 

Positive pressures from the 
group are stressed by the 
teacher 

Experiences are planned and 
encouragement is used to help 
the child gain an insight into 
an effective use of memory 
The teacher is sensitive to the 
need for some children to ex- 
clude themselves for reflection 
or to decelerate their pacts 
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(Assumptions and Implications — Continued) 
Later Years in School 



There is an increase in the 
exchange of ideas and concept 
formation 

Differences and likenesses in 
intellectual development are 
even more obvious. 

Concepts are more easily 
demonstrated and the child is 
able to reflect on his thoughts 

The child's ability to question 
and use causal relationships 
increases rapidly. 

The child is becoming inde- 
pendent in the use of modes of 
inquiry 



Ready-made ideas and con- 
cerns are withheld and plan- 
ning allows ample time for ex- 
change of ideas. 

Learning experiences are 
highly individualized. 

Individual exploration and ex- 
perimentation is desired as 
well as cooperative group ex- 
perience. 

There is a beginning of rejec- 
tion of cultural values and 
societal influences. 



Emotional Development and Behavior 

The impact of research and study of child de- 
velopment upon education is of great significance. 
Continually changing ideas and assumptions concern- 
ing emotional growth and its relationship to other 
phases of growth provide a body of knowledge for 
the teacher's inquiry. The effective teacher is con- 
tinually inquiring about the concerns in a child’s life,. 
The teacher strives to communicate acceptance, 
under standing, and empathy. The effective teacher 
is sensitive to responses to aroused emotions. Aware- 
ness of how the child sees himself as he perceives 
situations is the teacher’s continuous goal. Through 
altered conditions and replanned experiences, inter- 
action can be changed to bring forth different per- 
ceptions and growth in emotional development. 

Effective emoting enriches the child’s life and 
enhances learning.- Excesshc emoting decelerates 
learning while negative emotion suppresses appro- 
priate emotion. It is generally accepted that the 
emotional life of the child profoundly affects the 
growth of his intelligence and all other aspects of 
his development. 

Emotional developmental patterns are altered by 
teachers and peers in the classroom The teacher is 
a mode! for emotional learning. Ar. emphathetic 
atmosphere balanced with a businesslike procedure 
is conducive to children’s learning. Effective and 
efficient emotional involvement is the teacher’s prime 
consideration. The teacher has a vital role in the 
mental health of the child and the dynamic process 
of sol f- realization. - 



ASSUMPTION'S AND IDEAS WITH IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 



ASSUMPTIONS AND IDEAS 

Early 

The child's perceptions pro- 
dure impulses and feelings. 

The child ic mainly involved 
in his own feelings, concerns, 
and view of reality. 

Emotional responses usually 
last only a few minutes Some 
children are now learning to 
gain control of emotion. 

Outbursts of emotional re- 
sponse such as anger, joy, and 
love are unpredictable 
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IMPLICATIONS 

Years 

The effective teacher strives to 
know what is reality to the 
child. 

The teacher strives to com- 
municate and feed back to all 
who are responsible for the 
child the anxieties and con- 
cerns revealed by the child's 
responses* 

The child's attention is easily 
diverted. 




The child laughs eagerly and 
show* much emotional re- 
sponse to humor. 

Emotion a! responses arc often 
if Gihpropnute, 

Emotional growth and re- 
sporucs are related to physical 
condition and vitality. 

The child reveals his feelings 
and thoughts about himself 
verbally 

When the child's interest in 
Continuous movement is in- 
hibited, the result is often 
emotional reaction 
The child begins to respond to 
more verbal stimuli 
A hst rac t words have little 
meaning until later 



The teacher's calm and reas- 
suring attitude wilt assist the 
child to gain < ontrol of him- 
self Attention may be dm ied 
to on mterist m the immediate 
en\ ironnu nt 

Mental health Is often er- 
hanccd by frequent experi- 
ences with humor 
Sensitivity and a feeling of 
empathy arc developed hy the 
skillful teacher 

When emotions are intense, 
expectations for the child arc 
('hanged 

The teacher needs to be con- 
stonily aware of all obstacles 
to emotional growth. 

Daily expo nonces of the child 
include opportunities for fre- 
quent and boisterous move- 
ment 

Abstract words for feelings 
such os patriotic and coopera- 
tive are not understood by the 
young child 



Middle Years in School 



There is on increased aware" 
ness and control of emotions. 

Laughter response or ally oc- 
curs during active social con- 
tacts with peer groups. 

Concealed emotions are often 
expressed by aggressive and 
attention getting acts. 

The child symbolizes his feel- 
ings in many ways. 

Emotional response? may not 
be well defined. 

There is much emotional in- 
volvement in striving for group 
acceptance and membership. 

The child has feelings of doubt 
about adult judgment and may 
identify with a parent-figure 
outside the home. 

The child's interest in games 
contributes to his emotional 
growth. 

The child's feelings about the 
teacher and learning experi- 
ences affects his development 

The child can now control him- 
self when he is confronted with 
things considered difficult to 
do. 

Tlie child can change his emo- 
tional response as he sees situ- 
ations in different ways. 



Awareness of each child**; emo- 
tional involvement and careful 
guidance and counseling is a 
enallenge to the teacher 

Much can be learned from the 
interaction between the child 
and others. 

The child has more opportunity 
to express emotions when 
learning experiences arc 
characterized by exploration, 
inquiry, and activity. 

The sensitive teacher can de- 
termine when a child's emo- 
tional responses arc substituted 
for real feelings or when they 
ore hidden. 

The’ emotional climate of the 
classroom can facilitate appro- 
priate group identification. 
Respect for the child's inter- 
ests. ideas, and judgment is 
necessary for a good inter- 
personal relationship 

The effective teacher is con- 
tinually asking the child how 
he feels about the learning 
situation, its content and perti- 
nent events, and how he uses 
ideas tor replanning 

The teachers task is to know 
thc L "rigid amount’* of pressure 
needed 1o lead each child to a 
feeling of success which is his 
I'lglb 

The belief* of the child con- 
cerning appropriate emol tonal 
gi owtb interact with intelli- 
gence development and both 
contribute to the other as the 
tc.ieJier eommimicalev to the 
child ihot his values are re- 
spected 

An effective interpersonal re- 
lationship is fa ci I » to ted by 
awareness of how the child 
see.-, iho situation and how he 
symbolizes his feelings 
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(Assumptions and Implications — Continued) 
Later Years in School 



The child's "self-perception" 
profoundly influences his re- 
sponses 

The child responds more spe- 
cif really and appropriately to 
situations and stimuli 

The chdd gradually suppresses 
or inhibits more of his feelings 
anti has fewer spontaneous 
emotional responses 

Tlie child may show conflict 
by generalized anxiety, timid- 
ity shyness, nervous habits, 
and specific fears. 

The child narrows his percep- 
tion of a situation the more 
emotionally involved he be- 
comes. 

The child's emotions and men- 
tal health are now more 
profoundly affected by the 
teacher 

The child is now capable of 
making a conscious commit- 
ment to learning. 

This feeling contributes to 
emotional and intellectual 
growth as one affects the other 

The child cannot often dis- 
tinguish between mistakes and 
failures. 

The teacher helps the child to 
accept mistakes and discour- 
agement and to use them for 
future learning. 

The child is now changed less 
by manipulating the environ- 
ment. 



Sensitivity and awareness of 
the child's feelings and self- 
unage arc far more significant 
than data about the child. 

The teacher respects the child's 
values and helps the child gai?i 
insight into the value of self- 
control through role playing 
and other techniques for com- 
plete involvement 

The teacher continually assists 
the child in learning to per- 
ceive in different ways and to 
express feelings in appropriate 
ways 

Negative emotional reactions 
inhibit and decelerate learning. 

Encouragement is the efficient 
way to assist development. 

The teacher provides oppor- 
tunities for adjustment to 
factors which children c:innot 
change but which may cause 
emotional trauma. 

The effective teacher has a 
positive self-image and is con- 
tinually aware of the impact 
of his behavior on others 

The teacher facilitates a feel- 
ing of mutual respect, coopera- 
tion. and freedom for spon- 
taneous and individualistic 
responses. 

Excessive competition is elimi- 
nated from learning experi- 
ences 

The teacher helps the child 
accept mistakes as stepping 
stones for future learning 

The teacher needs to know 
how to help the child become 
more aware of how he is per- 
ceiving and feeling. 



Physical Development and Behavior 

The' chief concern about children's physical de- 
velopment and lormation o) Health habits is the 
physical well -beni!* of each child. The teacher' be- 
comes aware of tut* , hi Id's physical status by observ- 
ing physical maturation and b\ bein<> sensitive to the 
child's feelings about 1ns body changes, strengths, 
skills, and vitality. Hh.Vhicni development involves 
the child’s thmkiny, feeling., moving, and idun til’s mg 
with others. His experiences contribute 1 to physical 
yiowth and his growth contributes tn his experiences. 
Tlie fluid has a rupit to the best guidance for maxi- 
mum physical development. He is encouraged 
through continuous adapt ions to a positive sell - 
concept winch influences phvsical development. 

Learn int* experiences for the individual can be 
detei mi nod best by accept my die wisdom of the mind 
and lilt 1 sensitivity of the hotly which lead (he child 
to seek an appropriate activity.. If the expectations 
ate too difficult or too easy,, the child will behave in 
an undesirable manner. There are a rale and pattern 
of growth winch provide continuity in die develop- 
ment of each child. Genetic conditions determine the 



rale of growth, phases of acceleration, and timing of 
sexual maturity while conditions of achievement of 
maximum growth and vitality are provided through 
skillful teacher planning and guidance. When plan- 
ning for individualized learning, the teacher must 
consider that superiority in one aspect of physical 
growth tends to be accompanied by superiority in 
others. The rapidlv maturing child will accomplish 
all of the achievements which inciease with chrono- 
logical age earlier than the slowly maturing child. 
The teacher is responsible for knowing these and 
many other facts which affect the progress of de- 
velopment and its relationship to the child’s self- 
image. 

The creative power of the child’s mind influences 
physical growth. When one aspect of growth is domi- 
nant,. other aspects of growth may be slowed down. 
Maximum phvsical growth, a commitment to good 
health habits, and appropriate balance in daily living 
are encouraged by continually expanding the experi- 
ence of the child. 



ASSUMPTIONS AND IDEAS WITH IMPLICATIONS 
FOR THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 
ASSUMPTIONS AND IDEAS IMPLICATIONS 



Early 

The child 1 '; growth is relatively 
slower than in preceding and 
following years 

There is an increase in largo 
muscle coordination and motor 
development is uneven 

There js a susceptibility to 
respiratory diseases 

The child is easily fatigued 
but his recovery rate is rapid 

Children are m various stages 
of dental transition 

Girls tend to lose their first 
teeth earlier than boys 

Most children are farsighted 
until the later part of this 
early phase 

There- are bov-girl differences 
in growth such as ho\ s gen- 
erally being inavier and taller 
than girls during the early 
>enrs in school 

Skeletal, muscular. and neuro- 
ph>*-ienl maturation affect thv 
chilli’s c> e-hand coordination 

The child is replacing any 
U ndency for t wo*s idcdntss 
with one -sided ness 

Motor skill develop m c n t is 
highly related to other learn- 
ing- 



Years 

The teacher's rcsponsihiht v is 
to recognize how the child's 
growth and ph\sioal vigor af- 
fect hjs fitness for school ex- 
perience 

Tlie child enio\s vigorous ac- 
tivities planned for short spaas 
of time followed by rest 

The child is encouraged (o ac- 
cept denial transition without 
undue sensitivity 

Long periods of attention to 
cJom' w-ork as well as frequent 
shifting of vision from a distant 
chart or chalk board to writing 
or other near -vision tasks is 
undesirable 

Replanning and grouping for 
pin steal activity n dependent 
upon the child's skill and con- 
cept development 

Assessment of maturation i^ 
ncues^ur\ when jdannmg for 
development of complex skills 
mvnhmg hand and e>e coordi- 
nation 

Pressure to change left-sided- 
ness is dncour.igcd 

The child is often ready for a 
skill before em iiamniental run-, 
ditions provide an oppoi tunny 
to assist the’ child m the U arn- 
ing 

Opportunities for use of the 
ri nses affect development An 
absence of rich c \ pe r j e n ee 
often retards m iwi.d growth 



Middle Years m ScEiool 



The child usually has devel- 
oped basic motor skills 
The child's ability to maintain 
balance m performance of 
.skills increases since muscular 
development is more advanced 

j ( "< m 1 ji jueu 



For continued refinement, in- 
struction in ba^je motor skills 
>s necessary 

Instruction is on-Hivmd for the 
cnjn>ment of m,my games 

Km* Hi i 
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(Assumptions and Implications— Continued) 



The child's mvolvcmenl m 
vigorous c r c rc is e i> highly 
individualized 

Sensory growth is developing 
and a i foet in g t he use of the 
body 

There is an increase in eye- 
hand coordination 

Neurophysical maluration con- 
tinues to affect complex skill 
development 



Extensive opportunities should 
be available for pKy sieal ac- 
tivity and skill development 

The level to which the child 
is developing his senses in- 
fluenced by his view of himself 
and the richness of his experi- 
ences 

The leaeher assists, the child to 
develop the sensory organs in 
order to gain new' knowledge, 
enib> his world* and become 
more aware’ of his em iron- 
men t 



laiter Years in School 



There are greater differences 
m acceleration of various 
growth phases with sudden 
spurts of height and muscular 
expansion 

During the rapid phase of 
growth the ehijd seeks , uses* 
and consumes many experi- 
ences 

Excellence in skill development 
is dependent upon neurophysi- 
ological development. 

Some real or imagined de- 
ficiency in the physical proc- 
esses may affect behavior and 
cause serious Icarntng prob- 
lems 

Physical growth or ^biology” is 
an even more important faetor 
in behavior than in earlier 
years. 

The child who matures early 
appears to be more relaxed 
and attractive than the ma- 
turationally late child who may 
appear to feel personally in- 
adequate and dominated by 
others* 

Sexual changes influence the 
ease of movement and coordi- 
nation* 

The larger child will attain 
adult proportions at an earlier 
age,, specially girls 

The iw>r> putt ntial of the 
child may be functioning at a 
high level of development. 

Eye-hand coordination may ap- 
pear al a % high level of func- 
tioning* 



To maintain performance at a 
high level, the child continues 
to use basic motor skills 

A*s>istmg the child in a nalistic 
rppnusel of h i m sc*] f and in 
planning with him the possi- 
bilities for modifying ph\ mcoI 
skills and strength tbi uugh 
1 1 oming i> the tt avher’s con- 
cern 

*Smce he odd, weight, em rg\ 

and health affect athletic 
achievement and leadership, 
the teacher utilizes this knowl- 
edge in planning 

The more physically mature- 
child can participate m more 
varied social roles with ease, 
adjust to problems^ achieve in 
athletics 

When performance is affected* 
the teacher reassures the child 
who feels anxiety about physi- 
cal change 

Due to adult appearances, ex- 
pectations for the large child 
are often too great. 

Use of the senses is developed 
by planned learning eypen- 

CUOC& 

Excellence in coordination is 
developed through an oppor- 
tunity for many c-hoic-c-s 



in dim i> lii' ideas .and leehnps and m tut n ihe teacher 
shaio uilh the uhild. Tin teacher plan ides an en- 
vri niuiH iit rich m opportunities Inr social successes 
and facilitate;. tin- expanding of each child's ">ensc 
ill self." 

Tho child is ci 'til mually involved m the process 
of S' rial:/, :1 ton The teacher N sens it ivo In 1 he essen- 
tials fni creating an atmosphere for eonperat ive inter- 
action and far drsinnint;' social expetietices for each 
unique child. 



ASSUMPTIONS AND I IH:. 
FOR TIIK TKACIIING- 

ASSl’MPTIONS AND IDEAS 

Kitrly 

The self-image influences 
social development more than 
the family and school 

The child uses memory, social 
cues, and desire for self-^atis- 
faction to realize social de- 
velopment 

The child seeks affection, help* 
pr*iiM'. and some limited re- 
sponsibilities ns his view of the 
world becomes more varied 

Social skills increase when the 
child begins to Seek peer ap- 
proval and to select special 
friends* nnd progresses forward 
from simple right and wrong 
>udgmt ms to the influencing 
of others. 

Skill in sharing experiences 
and ideas begins 

There is identification with 
small groups and *soinc begin 
1o choose special frientk. 

Tho eh ild has imaginary as 
wt-U as rial playmates. 

There is a beginning of the 
separation of boys and girLs in 
pki> 

The child begins to plan so- 
cially toward the later part of 
o;<rl> childhood. 

Cooperation in group activities 
uiii 1 ’ be difficult, but tlu re are 
beginnings of acceptable be-- 
liaviois in loosely orgam/cd 
gioups 

A child may begin to make 
decisions and to be self critical 



\S WITH IMPLICATIONS 
LEARNING PROCESS 

IMPLICATIONS 

Years 

The cff< rtive teacher identifier 
with the child and his world 
1c guide and h ad him to dis- 
co\ er and adapt 

The tocher accept c each child 
though his behavior moj be 
inappropriate 

The teacher helps the child ac- 
cept appropriate rt^poiwbih- 
Jie^ evt n though th<\\ arc un- 
1 I vacant. 

The teacher plans a vaneu of 
social c\ pern nces to prov ide 
opportunities for both leader- 
ship and followership roles for 
each child 

Authoritarian attitudes inhibit 
mh ud growth 

Learning e\ pcrn-iio s arc in 
accord with the endure’* code 
of niutiriet^ and heb.ivior 

Hespcct for 1 he child’s judg- 
ment laciliUtes imhMdUiil and 
grout> planning 

Too many choices nuj confuse 
the child 

Democratic leadership encour- 
ages indepchdt nee 



Social Development and Behavior 

Schools with chi Id -centered programs provide 
oppoi t unities for each child to identify with others 
and to strive toward self -actualization. The values 
of the school, community, and society affect the 
child's social development and karmnp. The child’s 
social values and leaminfi in turn uflect the world. 
As the child identifies' with and moves in and 
out of various groups, he develops awareness of the 
perceptions and skills of a cooperative social person. 

The leaeher is sensitive to the social implications' 
of the school experiences and seeks to know how the 
child views hmisclf. The teacher encourages the child 
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Middle Years in School 



The' chdd i* concerned with 

techniques ior Mipidi living 
such 's control of emotions, 
respect for others' opinion^ and 
intercuts as he percei vrs ways 
of behaving m a group 

The.- child's social-moral growth 
continues to be dominated by 
tho family and tho community 

There is identification w 1 1 h 
manx -adults, larger group 4 ’ the 
neighborhood an d the coni-* 
muniiy 



The child is encouraged to de- 
velop more complex social 
skills 

The teacher as a model mflu- 
< uccs tho child toward socially 
accept able pa tt e r ns of be- 
havior 

The teaolior co n si d e*r s the 
valm s of the group and the 
importance of ils influence. 

There is a continued concern 
to help the child perceive dif- 
ferently 
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(Assumptions and Implications — Continued) 



The ctvld is le ss egocentric and 
oiuieernifl with adult authority 
and more ronct rued with be- 
longing to a group 

There the* beginning of de- 
sire for prestige The child is 
mure aware of his power in 
social relationships 

The child develops social skills 
a^ he pi revives wn.\s of behav- 
ing in the group 

The child is affected by all 
interne! ion with i nd i v id u a l s 
and with croups 

The mh rn lal JonUnp of social 
ami emotional behavior is ap- 
parent 

The' child's poreephons of him- 
self begin 1o determine his 
social-moral conduct 

Girls art 1 often more aggressive 
than hoys Different boy and 
girl interests are developing 
r.ipidlj 



The teacher is responsible for 
creating social situations to in- 
volve the child in challenging 
and effeetive ways 

The development of social 
sk ills is influenced by the 
classroom atmosphere. 

The child ma.v develop anxiety 
as a result of an awareness of 
and feeling of inadequacy 
about the relationship between 
his social behavior and social 
values 

The teachers effectiveness m 
altering negative and expand- 
ing acceptable so e i a l-m ora I 
conduct is determined b> an 
awareness of the’ child's self- 
perceptions 



Later Years in School 



Social interaction becomes 
more frequent, complex, and 
involved 

Pressures from the group and 
the changing society are 
greater and more numerous 

Set patterns of behavior now 
tend to conceal the self-image 

In developing human relations, 
the child tends to substitute 
the peer group for the family 

Intelligence., school .icluovc- 
mcnl t , and the homo socio-eco- 
nomic condition ore beginning 
to influence peer acceptance 
There is increasing sensitivity 
ami pleasure in sharing ideas 
The self-image affects increas- 
ingly the child's moral conduct 
as well as his conformity to 
social convention which often 
inhibits the Child's becoming a 
self-actualized individual 
The child tends to move in and 
out of groups 

There is a growing awareness 
of social problems and a desire 
to correct them in the child's 
expanding community. 

Friends and future companion- 
ship occupy the thought of the 
child more than family and 
schooi social concerns 
There is a slower rate of 
change in social habits 
The child may pursue interests 
independent of group domina- 
tion 

The child's social growth is ac- 
celerated when he discovers 
meaning for his hfe and makes 
decisions concerning himself. 



The child should become aware 
that cooperai ion and competi- 
tion arc necc^ary m our so- 
ciety 

The child is counseled in ef- 
fective use of peer popularity, 

There is recognition that plan- 
ntt( opportunities to identify 
with many groups assists the 
child. 

Evidences of the child's aware- 
ness arc signs of maturity 
which guide the teacher in 
planning experiences 

The teacher is aware of the 
struggle between capacity to 
strive for individuality and 
pressures to become socialized 
in relation to society's rules for 
behavior. 

Concern for insignificant mis- 
behavior and incidents is to be 
avoided 

The teacher facilitates freedom 
for individual creativity. 

Respect for the child'5 judg- 
ment encourages competency 
m making choices. 

Social manners and behavior 
are taught through participa- 
tion m school activities. 

The teacher plans for intciac- 
tiop in order to help the child 
understand the other person, 
which is the highest form ol 
social adjustment 



Thinking About the Child 

The conceptual or idea orientation to child de- 
velopment attempts In rein to knowledge from v'tnb- 
li.'hfd areas such as' psychology. anlhi npninyy.- soci- 
ology.,. bioloyy. and physiology. Omo’pts oi Inman 
development art* emeryinft from philosophical ideas 
such a," desenheu by Knell Fromm: 

, . there is no meaning to life except the meaning man 
give'- hi'i life by the unfolding of hi> pmur\ M in mg 
produf'tn cl.v. . , . the one task that matter^ h - 1 

the full development of our powers within the limitations 
set by the laws of our exigence n 

From this unci other con temporary thought* human 
development is the process ot becomim 1 .. 

The 1 handbook. Tracking Oregon's C’Jnk/re», pre- 
sents a concept of child development and the impli- 
cation.' tor' teaching relevant to Haviyhui Vs "de- 
velopmental tasks." * 

Through the developmental tasks approach and 
other research andinys. the' teache’’ will continually 
mqanv 'about growth and development mid t elate- 
ideas to the concerns ot individual children 

Teachers will examine research for implications 
applicable to s'hild development and utilize' these m 
ptanniny for the teaehniir-learniny process. From 
“developmental orientation” the teacher may imd 
answers to questions such as — 

What changes occur within the oryanwn as it 
matures? 

What conditions affect the couise of these 
changes? 

What processes are involved in chamte? 

How do these changes influence and how are they 
influenced by' the unionisms’ interact mp and 
eopinq with environ meld ? 1 

The teacher’s knowledge combined with the ob- 
servations of the “developing child” will aid in the 
indiv’duali/ation of learning winch helps the child 
to become a productive and cent r: out in if person. 
Experiences are perceived as unique to hinwlf bv 
t he indn ulual child who has the iv.'pon.'jbihty for 
his becoming. 



Glossary 

"Development— The' roniplox product r>f tkr furccs of 
maturation and of nurture ns described prevhaM\ 
IS eul led development, (In the ah^emc of ade- 
quate nui biro;. development would fa;) and Mich 
things ns increase in sr/i\ attain reem of UkIv 
skills, or the acquisition of speech 'Aould noi )>e 
possible ) 

^Growth' We use the term growth to measure de- 
velopment, Growth is concerned wiihyh.mees in 
size, complex it v. and proper lion and with Mich 
qualitative changes as those which occur in 
muscle. bone, hair., and pigmentation. 



i Fn^h Fromm JWurj f'c»r JUlusoI/., Rmohart and Company, Inc, New York, 1J117, p 45 
Adapted fi tmi Gordon W AUpoih HoroncNq fkivr Cmi'- 'dcznOipis /or a Pst/rfioloov of Pvrsormhtir, Yale Him oi ^if t \ Pr i" s. 
New Haven, Ift55, 10 1 bp 

i Robert J Ha vighurst*. DonolopmrriRH Tfi^kv mtd Ettncuttov* Luricmam Gr^cit ;uid Co , New York, lOYI, .T{4 pp 
t Adapt'd from Irving £ Sigcb '*The Need for C'nncopf unhznfmn in Iti-MMroh r»n Child rfopmtmt.'* t'trtrt Drrvfn/mrottf 'i he 
Soeit'O fm ICose.iK'h ui Child Development, hie Huidue Umvvruty Laf.i t \eOe, Indian. i, r Vul 27. No 2. Juno l!J5fi. ^ 2U 
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“Maturation — The term maturation refers to the un- 
folding of si design which i.s essentially hereditary 
in origin. It is again a product of both the forces 
of maturation and nurture. 

“Nurture — The term nurture is commonly used in the 
broadest sense to embrace not only feeding but 
all of the complexities involved in education and 
socialization. 

“Pattern — A pattern of growth refers to the relation- 
ship of various measured characteristics within 
the individual. 

“Kate — Scientific studv enables one to speak with 
some certainty about the rate of development. 
Rate refers to the amount of increment or' increase 
in structure or function in terms or units of time. 



“Sequence — Sequence occurs in development — unless 
drastic measures are taken to alter the sequence, 
a child sits before he stands, he walks before he 
runs."’'* 

•‘EARLY YEARS IN SCHOOI — The time in the 
child's life when he enters school — five years 
through eight years of age, approximately. 

‘MIDDLE YEARS IN SCHOOI — The time from eight 

years through eleven years of age. approximately., 

“LATER YEARS IN SCHOOL— The time from twelve 
years through thirteen years of age. approxi- 
mately The later childhood years in school in- 
clude puberty for' some ehilden and especially 
girl., who are often two years beyond the boys in 
the physical ma f f, ing process. 



t Adapted from Willard C Olson., Ch?ld Development t Second Edition, D C- Heath and Company. Boston, *1‘>7 pp 

* Thi& division of the period of growth for the convenience of this publication is jibitrar* and is given here to fanhLite the use of 
the guide 
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Organizing the School 



An organizational pattern can facilitate instruc- 
tion or hinder it. but no particular school organization 
can guuiantee quality instruction* The success of any 
school organization depends' upon the understanding 
the staff lias of it and their commit ment to it. Ele- 
mentary schools in Oregon have traditionally fol- 
lowed a graded pattern with some multigrading. 
usually as a matter of expediency rather than by 
design. 

Although certain organizational patterns appear 
to offer a high potential for facilitating individualiza- 
tion of learning, this goal can be achieved under 
most organizational patterns if the goal is really 
desired To assure children opportunities to more 
nearly achieve their potential, any school organiza- 
tional pattern requires a degree of flexibility in the 
administration of many district-v, ide policies, such 
as Ihnsy relating to the curriculum, use of textbooks 
and instructional materials, reporting to parents, and 
record keeping* 

TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS 

Over the years there have been recurring 
patterns of school organization, both vertical and 
horizon tab Some' of the current types of school 
organization are here summarized briefly* 

In the graded organization, it is assumed that 
there is a body of knowledge, skills, and concepts 
that is best acquired by all children when they reach 
a particular grade in the educational program. Our 
present knowledge of child development and the 
learning process seems to refute this assumption. 
However, if eaeh grade is thought of as a year’s ex- 
perience for the child and the teacher is permitted 
to take each child where he is and guide him as far 
as he can progress comfortably, in relation to his 
potential, daring the year, a major reorganization of 
the school is unnecessary. 

In the departmentalized organization, the cur- 
riculum is fragmented with emphasis given to sepa- 
rate subjects and teacher competency in curricular 
areas. Children are often left unguided to find re- 
lationships between skills and content areas and to 
integrate their learnings. 

In theory the non graded type of organization 
emphasizes the belief that each child is unique and 
should be permitted to progress in accord with his 
own developmental pattern. Grade designations are 
eliminated with special emphasis on individualization 
of learning and continuous learning opportunities. 
Placing children of multi-ages in a group is often 
the last phase in the development of the nongraded 
organization. When mastery of content is the over- 
riding goal, the nongraded organization remains 
graded in actuality. 



rT Stale Department of Education, Principles and Pnlwtca for 
ment, Suiem t Oregon. 3962. p. 35 



In warn teaching, responsibility for the instruc- 
tional piogrum fm a given group of child; cn r. 
dialed among the members of the team rathci than 
assigned as the' total responsibility of one pci son 
■'Cooperation and collaboration in the planning, pi e- 
senlaiimi. and evaluation of msti uetioiial and gunl- 
"amt piogratiis are essential aspects of team teach- 
ing ” 1 

t'oopemlire leaelmui may be' the beginning of 
team teaching. It cannot achieve all the \aiues ol 
team 1 1 \; irhi i ig although it has same mlniNC \aIuos 
ol its own 

Sometimes team teaching, the nongraded organi- 
zation, and multi-age gioiipmg an* combined to mote 
etfeetively achieve a proginm to provide lor continu- 
ous leai nmg and to help individuals achieve their 
potential learning goals. 

The .self -con tamed type of organization in the 
bi oadest sense', long used in conjunction with t lie- 
graded school, is equally suited to the nongraded type 
of elementary school organization In the self-con- 
tained classroom,, relationships bet wet'll curricular 
areas can be facilitated, integiatmn of learnings hv 
the child guided tint! continuous learning and indi- 
vidualization of learning achieved with a minimum 
of problems. 

(Iron pi up of children within the total school, 
cither heterogeneously or homogeneously is another 
determinant to consider m the organ izat ion of a 
school. Although homogeneous grouping persists and 
comes into vogue from time to time, research findings 
are inconclusive. The expense and the problems in- 
volved with homogeneous groupings' do not seem In 
justify its usi'. The use of heterogeneous or homo- 
geneous grouping is closely related to the basic be- 
liefs field, consciously or' unconsciously, by the ad- 
ministration and staff of a school. 

CONCLUSION 

In arriving at a final decision relating to a school’s 
organization,, the superintendent, principal, and staff 
need to first examine their beliefs and educational 
objectives. When educators know their goals, they 
are m a position to make the best possible choices 
for the organizational pattern of the school. Only 
when the organization is compatible with the school's 
philosophy can the stated educational objectives be 
realized. 

In the initiation of any new school organization, 
it is important that there be a thorough understand- 
ing of the basic assumption of what any proposed 
organization ran accomplish. The curriculum needs 
to be in accord with the 1 school’s philosophy and goals 
as well as do the policies for the List 1 of texts, instruc- 
tional materials, reporting to parent^, and record 
keeping. Antiquated policies m these administrative 

School Cifi\snmm Onmmznfitm iti The Dcn*irl- 
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areas often prevent the realization of the school’s 
educational objectives. 

A planned period of in-service for all the staff 
will foster success in affecting change in a school’s 
organization. 

It should also be remembered that no organiza- 
tional pattern can be successful if the pupil-teacher 
ratio is such that teachers do not have time to know 
the children for whom they are responsible. There 
is no “cheap road” to quality education. 

EVALUATION 

There is probably no best way to organize a 
school because the organization that is effective will 
be the one which most nearly can achieve the school’s 
philosophy and ed national objectives. Therefore the 
evaluation of the school organization must be directly 
related to beliefs, values, and goals held for the 
school’s educational program. 

Questions similar to the following may be used 
by the staff as a guide in evaluating their school’s 
organization: 

• To what degree is the organization compatible 
with — 

beliefs about children? 
understandings of how children learn? 
educational objectives? 
values held for a democratic society? 

• To what degree docs the organization achieve the 
purposes as stated in the school’s philosophy? 

• Arc there changes that might more effectively 
achieve the educational objectives now held? 

Organizing for Curriculum 
And Instructional Improvement 

A teacher’s guide, such as this one, which presents 
a statewide framework for the elementary school 
curriculum, gives teachers only general guidelines 
oil what to teach, supported by a philosophical base 
and educational objectives. It docs not attempt to 
give teachers daily guidance on the scope of their 
instruction nor many specific ”how-to-do-it” ideas. 
This is all that can be provided effectively from the 
state level.. It then becomes the responsibility of 
educational leaders at the local and county levels to 
develop teaching materials which supplement and 
complement the state curriculum framework pre- 
sented i?i this Guide. 

The purpose of curriculum work at local and/or 
county levels should be to give teachers security, 
understandings, and knowledge so they, in turn, may 
better implement the state’s elementary curriculum. 
Hit' major task in accomplishing this' purpose will 
be the development of a scope within each level 
and subject area in terms of specific objectives 
expressed in terms of pupil understandings, attitudes, 
appreciations, skills, habits, values, and behaviors. 
These objectives should be derived from the major 



goals of education as indicated in the Philosophy of 
Education for Oregon Schools section of tins Guide 
and similar widely accepted statements, and from the 
needs of children of each maturity level as related 
to these general objectives. 

Objectives of the local instructional program will 
thus become more and more specific, precise, and de- 
tailed as they approach the actual instructional and 
learning level within the classroom and the learning 
group, and will progressively indicate the scope of 
the program for any selected group of children in 
any area of the curriculum. When a comprehensive 
multiple list of truly specific objectives^ of instruc- 
tion exists for levels of learning by grade and sub- 
ject, the selection of instructional materials (subject 
matter) and instructional procedures becomes easy 
and obvious.^ 

Further implementation of the state curriculum 
framework may require a variety of activities such 
as the development of resource units; teaching units; 
instructional ideas tor the classroom; criteria lor 
evaluating instructional practices and materials and 
the child’s progress; and development of skills m 
utilizing new teaching techniques. Implementation 
of the state curriculum framework might also include 
the development of criteria, compatible with the 
state guide, for evaluating textbooks and national 
teaching programs so that the best possible selections 
will be made. 

Another area needing implementation is at the 
administrative level and has to do with the develop- 
ment of policies regarding the purchase and use of 
textbooks, supplementary materials, and instructional 
supplies and equipment. 

CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

There will be no one pattern for implementation 
of the state curriculum framework because of vary- 
ing local situations. The community itself influences 
somewhat the direction of the curriculum program. 
Children also come to school with varied backgrounds 
and experiences, determined by the environment of 
the community and the family. In addition to these 
environmental influences, the needs of the profes- 
sional staff, resulting from the experiences and edu- 
cational training of its members, also influence the 
curriculum.: Curriculum study programs should begin 
with an assessment of the needs of children and the 
competencies and interests of the staff if real value 
it. (o be realized from the work. 

The decision as to the degree of involvement of 
hiy people within a school community rests with its 
administrators, instructional staff, and board.. Time 
and experience has shown that the role of lay citizens 
is usually that of developing the school’s philosophy 
and broad educational objectives cooperatively with 
the professional staff. What to teach and the methods 
of instruction or the “how-to-teach” are rightfully 
the prerogatives of the professionally educated staff 
and should be retained by them. 

Curriculum work is considered the responsibility 
of the district as a whole and usually serves to bring 



fi) See Homcrmikmp Education in Oregon Secondary Schools. J 965 T published by the Department of Education* Salem, Oregon, for 
a comprehensive example of scope development through statement of specific obiectives, 

‘'j' Local curriculum activities are Sometimes wasteful and nonproductive For instance ^ mere duplication of the framework of the 
state Guide accomplishes little by itself and distribution of commercial scope and sequence charts docs not appear to he a worthy 
project for local efforts unless there is complete incongruity between the educational philosophy and objectives of the district and 
those of the state. 
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unity and coordination among the various district 
schools. 

INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

Improvement of instructional practices is usually 
delegated to the staff and administrator of each 
building. However, there may be times when in- 
structional improvement is approached at the total 
district level.. This would be especially true if a 
wholly new curriculum were being initiated, such 
as a contemporary mathematics program. When such 
a situation occurs, changes in instructional practices 
and techniques are frequently demanded. The suc- 
cess of the now curriculum is often directly depend- 
ent upon the teacher’s knowledge of and skill in 
using practices and techniques compatible with cur- 
riculum goals. 

When curricular changes demand major innova- 
tions m instructional practices, the district has an 
obligation to recognize the need for in-service educa- 
tion. This may be done through district-wide in- 
service on released time or attendance at workshops 
and summer sessions. Keys to successful curricular 
changes are (1) administrative leadership; (2) co- 
operative staff decision to adopt the program; (3) 
stall commitment to tne program; and (4) sufficient 
in-service to assure all staff members an understand- 
ing of tne program and acquisition of the skills neces- 
sary to implement it. 

Changes in instructional practices will occur 
without curriculum changes when the leadership 
fosters this kind of professional growth. Sometimes 
changes will result from staff-study programs based 
on educational literature and/or educational research 
findings. Other changes may come from a desire to 
test assumptions. 

Change in instructional practices will occur at an 
uneven pace and on a broken front. Adoption of new 
instructional practices is dependent upon individuals. 
Individuals differ in creativeness, interest, insights, 
understanding, and motivation. Leaders at building 
and district level also have the responsibility of cre- 
ating a climate conducive to innovation and of pro- 
viding teachers with security during the period of 
trying new ideas. Teachers have a right to oppor- 
tunities to learn without censor while trying new 
ideas. In such situations, the leader needs to give 
support and guidance to the teacher in evaluating 
the experiences and in redesigning future experiences 
so as to retest, modify, or replace the idea. 

Curriculum designing and improvement of in- 
struction call for compatible, cooperative teamwork 
on the part of teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents. 

EVALUATION® 

Evaluation of the curriculum and instructional 
practices should be a continuing process. No staff 
can afford not to sock improvement of its educational 
offerings and classroom practices. Questions such as 
the following may guide its evaluation efforts:' 



Curriculum Program 

• To what degree does the curriculum reflect the 
school’s philosophy and objectives? The values 
held by the community and school 9 

• Does the curriculum provide a sequence of learn- 
ings in the curricular areas? 

• Is there balance in the curriculum for the develop- 
ment of skills, concepts, and habits? Attitudes, 
appreciations, and values? 

• What opportunities are present for continuous 
learning? 

• To what degree does the curriculum make suf- 
ficient provision for the needs of all children? 

• What opportunities exist for integration of learn- 
ings? 

• To what degree does the school’s organization fa- 
cilitate the goals of the curriculum? 

• How do the district - '' policies aid the achievement 
of its curricular goals? 

Instructional Program 

• To what degree do the instructional procedures 
reflect the school’s philosophy and objectives? 
The values held by the community and school? 

• To what degree do the instructional practices 
implement the curriculum? 

• How do the instructional practices capitalize on 
and extend individual differences? 

• Do the school’s policies relating to the planning of 
instruction encourage long-range planning of for- 
ward looking practices? 

• How do the instructional practices further the 
development of skills, concepts, appreciations, 
values, desirable habits, and attitudes? 



Organizing for Classroom Instruction 

CREATING THE TEACHING-LEARNING CLIMATE 

If he is indeed wise he does not bid you enter the house 
of his wisdom, but rather leads you to the threshold of your 
own mind.© 

Creating a climate which stimulates children to in- 
quire. to think, to grow.; to know., to reach out*, creating a 
climate in which children perceive that thinking, learning, 
knowing are prized — this is the teacher's task. 

In this kind of classroom, the child has the oppor- 
tunity to perceive that he — 
is accepted for what he is. 
has opportunities to achieve success, 
can communicate with others, 
can communicate with the teacher, 
is developing self-direction, 
belongs to the group, 
can learn to make choices and decisions, 
has a responsibility as an individual, and therefore 
must assume certain obligations. 



<j) Also see Evalttatm9 Educational Change, A Guide for Oregon Schools. Department of Education, Salem, Oregon,; 1963. 
©Kahlil CUbran. The Prophet , Alfred A. Knopf. New York, J9CV, p C2, 
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In Ihe, kind of classroom, (fir hwlicr perceives 
the cla-Moom as the child's laboratory lor loan uni; 
by- - 

planning space' for independent group activities 
and individual as well as foi shared work 
keeping the' mom attractive, 
choosing facilities and furnishings which — 
permit flexible usl\ 
encourage mteracl ton. 
promote a variety of ways to learn. ' 
establishing centers of interest which stimulate 
and aid learning 

encouiagtng children to use a wide ran.ee of re- 
sources.- 

f;u id me experiences so that there will be a variety 
of \va\s for ehildren to learn and a variety' of 
learnings. 

using giouping as a means to attain established 
purposes* 

developing, a variety of techniques appropriate 
to- 
il sc with various groups. 

aiding ehildren to successfully reach their 
goals.. 

encouraging creative solutions to problems. 

ACHIEVING BALANCE 

Within the classroom the teacher should offer 
children a “learning day” that has balance helween 
or among — 

development of skills, concepts, and appreciations, 
physical and mental activities, 
independent and group activities, 
private and shared activities. 

creative experiences and routine., formal, and 
informational type experiences, 
following directions and making decisions. 

Like other aspects of the teaching-learning proc- 
ess, if individuals are really considered, balance in 
the “learning day” will not mean the same thing for 
all children. The teacher and the children will have 
a general plan for the day, but because of needs, 
interests, and goals there will, of necessity, need to 
be exceptions* 

There is a dearth of research and information as 
to the amount of time which should be allocated to 
each of the curricular areas during a day or week. 



Deck scheduling for the language' aiL ts teeom- 
mnided as is eorrelation between the' language ait.', 
and I he social studies* The chart giving suggested 
pel rentage-, ol time tor (he rumenlui ateas li-ted m 
I ’.a i ( I \\, p 1 1 1 , will he help! id to teacher'- and pi mci- 
pal - as they evaluate balance in the planned pfugr.iin 

GROUPING 

Ih'W the' child pci ceive.s himself as a per-on and 
a- a member of the' school comnumdv depend*., in a 
huge mm mi re; upon grouping pi actives Am gi imp- 
ing wliuh cause's a elldd to peiveue lum-rll as le*s 
woithv has |[tt]c» it any just u iea turn. 

<d looping in the classroom must always he clo-elv 
i elated to the purpose or purpose:, of the child A 
\nnetv of grouping practices should be used The 
comer >Mt inn of the gioup, size of the gi oup. and 
length ot lime the group remains as a winking unit 
is directly related to the purpose and the immediate 
bisk flexibility is a key won! to retnenihei when 
grouping. 

Then' is considerable research available on group- 
ing and groups which would be helpful to the teacher 
m lli< ( study of tins aspect of the teaching-learning 
process. 

EVALUATION 

The following questions need to be asked regu- 
larly bv the teacher in order to detei mine the ef- 
fectiveness of the classroom organization for instruc- 
tion: 

• An' children developing positive self-concepts 7 

• Are children developing self-direction? 

• Is the classroom a learning laboratory for the 
child? 

• Is each child being challenged? 

• How does grouping achieve the children’s pur- 
poses? 

• As the teacher, am I using a variety of techniques? 
What are they? 

• What new technique have I used this year? How 
successful was it? 

• Is creativity prized and encouraged? 

• Has balance in the ehild's day been achieved? 
What evidences of balance arc there? What areas 
need further consideration to achieve balance? 



u) Adapted from Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, nriumiimlieinp instruction, 1904 Yearbook, The Associa- 
tion.. Washington.. D. C-. 1964. pp. 105-106 
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Language art-; is morr than a sosvs of skills — 
mini' than reading, wi it listening, speaking: nmie 
than spelling, grammar, handwriting. It is tin* ability 
to communicate our innermost thoughts to others. 
It rs the cs^'iiu-' nt our "humanness"— it is what sets 
u.-' apart from all other animal life'. It is not nnlv 
commun lea turn with those ai uund in hut w ith 
Iho-w- of lh<' historical paA and with ttio.se yet t<> In- 
born 

The complex language arts' skills may he M'pa- 
rated for understanding and learning but are so 
closely related to each other that sometimes thev can- 
not he isolated. They arc dependent one upon the 
other;, they supplement and complement each nthci; 
each gives purpose and meaning to the other. More 
than this, they are the verv foundation of all lea ru- 
in u in our culture. Without a means of communicat- 
in' 1 , other curriculum areas such as social studies and 
science would have no way of being developed. For 
this reason, the language arts skills often draw on 
content from other curriculum areas for substance 
and purpose as well as from its' own content. 

The content of language arts is found in the past 
and present literature of the world- Language arts 
content also comes from the story of language and 
the sounds, history, and meaning of words. 

The following concepts about language have been 
proposed for clem- tarv school children? 

1, Language m a system of sounds. 

2 TV* o^nds convey meaning only when put together in 
patterns of words and sentences- 

3, The patterns of sound convey meaning to the initiated — 
those who know the language 

4, Pitchy stress^ and juncture are a part of the sound system 
of the language and help to convey meaning, 

5, The so unds and their con neeti on with t he thin gs they 
represent are purely arbitrary, 

6, The sounds are put together in characteristic designs, 
these designs can be composed of a great variety of 
appropriate fillers- 

7, A language changes; old words may be given new mean- 
ings and new uses, 

8, Likewise, old words are dropped and new words are 
coined of old parts to represent new meanings or modifi- 
cations of old ones.® 

Teachers will find learning opportunities in many 
curricular areas for children to develop these con- 
cepts about language. It is believed by many that 
linguistics has contributions to make to reading, 
spelling, and the development of clear sentence struc- 
ture. 

In this Guide, specific language art skills have 
not been allocated to particular grades. It is believed 
that all skills have their beginnings during the first 
years of educational experience and that, because 
children progress at different rates, there will be an 
unevenness in their achievement levels of compe- 
tency. Thus it becomes each teacher’s responsibility 



t( » aws-, the progiess of individuals and to plan the 
teaelmie.-ieai rung experience mi 'as to capitalize on 
each child's tempo Kach child needs' to be challenge.’ 
"‘il J leieiitly without ever feeling complete defeat. 
Theiefoie, in evei\ classinmn throughout the (de- 
ment at v M'honl, there will be children at varvmg 
places m the development of language arts skills 

Fin Ukt. each skill possesses expanding potentials. 
Although a elnld may have' pioficieney m outlining 
ea-v reading material, there is no guarantee that he 
ran outline very ditficult reading material. Each 
teacher, then, has the responsibility and privilege of 
lielomg children expand then - abilities m the skills 
ahead\ learned at an easier' reading level. 

In addition to teaching skills and guiding the ex- 
panding development of skills', teachers also must 
piovide sufficient experiences' for children to practice 
thorn m meaningful situations'. There must be a 
vara -tv of worthwhile activities' so ch il dren can 
maintain proficiency in skills once they are learned. 



Scope 

The language arts program should be built around 
the general broad objectives of the language arts and 
the objectives of each area: listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing. These objectives constitute the 
scope of the language arts and are? 

• To communicate more effectively and creatively 

• To develop ability in the use. of all communication 
skills 

• To think more clearly 

• To appreciate and understand all aspects of com- 
munication 

The scope of the language arts areas may be stated 
as: 

Listening 

To listen 
to learn 
to discriminate 
to appreciate 
to enjoy 

Speaking 

To express 
clearly 
effectively 
accurately 
creatively 
aesthetically 

Reading 

To develop 

a desire to read 
a lifelong interest in read.ng 



V Ruth G Strickland, "The Contribution of Structural Linguistics to the Teaching of Heading, Writing and Grammar in the 
Elementary School,.'* Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol 40, No, i (January l£J64f*; pp, 7-8 
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ACTIVITIES 



To road 

understandingly 

purposefully 

appreciatively 

critically 

accurately 

Writing 

To write 
legibly 
clearly 
accurately 
olfeclively 
creatively 
aesthetically 



Sequence of Learning 

Children have their first experiences in learning 
the skills of communication in the home and usually 
have- acquired some degree of competency in listening 
and speaking before coming to school. Some children 
may also have developed initial skills in reading and 
writing. 

The teacher’s task is to know where each child is. 
remembering that the normal sequence, of learning 
the communication skills is 
listening 
speaking 
reading 
writing. 

Children acquire meanings for the abstract sym- 
bols of reading after they understand words and use 
them to communicate.. Children must have ideas to 
communicate before they have a need to write.. Some 
facility with the mechanics of handwriting and spell- 
ing makes written communication easier. 

Children arc likely to reveal their innermost 
thoughts and feelings through what they sav and 
write if there is an accepting environment. Teachers 
would do well to create this type of learning environ- 
ment. 



Listening 

Listening is the communication skill by which 
the listener interprets ali sounds, including word 
symbols in relation to his personal experiences. 
Listening is more than hearing sounds; a mental 
process must occur. Thoughtful reaction following 
the hearing of sounds is necessary for listening to be 
complete. The task of the elementary school is to 
guide children in the development of good habits and 
attitudes , so that they will learn the skill of listening 

SKILLS 

The skills of listening are 
comprehension 
retention 
organization 
ent ical evaluation. 

These skills of listening arc so nearly like those 
of reading that for the development of each the 
teacher should refer to the section on reading.. 



Childi on come to school with a wide range of 
abilities in the listening skill. The teacher’s responsi- 
bility is to diagnose each child’s listening ability and 
to plan the kinds of experiences which will meet his 
need. 

There are various types of listening growing out 
of one's interest and motive for listening. These have 
been categorized bv some writers as attentive., ap- 
preciative, creative, and passive. 

Listening should not be a separate curricular cea 
but should be included in all the learnings of the 
child''-- day Language arts experiences are rich in 
nnportunities for development of the listening skill. 
Tli rough purposeful, planned experiences, children 
can develop competency m listening skills as they 
participate in many language activities. The list 
which follows is not meant to be complete but to be 
illustrative of the range of listening activities. 



TYPES OF LISTENING ACTIVITIES 



Attentive 


Appreciative 


Creative 


Passive 


Announce- 


Poetry 


Reconstructing 


Mult rnlo 


ments 


Prose 


concepts. 


stimuli 


Direct tons 
Jn formation 
Explanations 
Conversa- 
tions 

Discissions 


Dramatiza- 

tions 

Music— 

rhythm, 

melody^ 

harmony 


generaliza- 

tions 

literary, 
dance, music* 
and/or art 
forms 

from 


Tuning m 
and out of 
sounds and 
sv mbols 

Selecting and 
d i sen rn mat- 
ing inter- 


Introductions 




spoken 


mittently 


Programs 
Recordings — 
tapes ^ 
records 
Story toiling 




language,, 
melody. 
rh> thm, 
.sounds v ' ., 
from birds, 
.street 




Speaking 









Because children will have had various experi- 
ences. their abilities to speak will have a wide range. 
To discover each child's ability, the teacher needs to 
create an environment in which the child perceives 
that ho is free to speak and that what he says will 
be accepted. An informal arrangement of furniture, 
does much to create such a free, accepting environ- 
ment, The teacher cannot discover children’s speech 
needs unless they talk. 

Not only speaking competencies but the child’s 
concept of self; his adjustment to school, home, and 
the world in geneial; and his attitudes and prejudices 
can be diagnosed through his speaking. 

OUTCOMES 

A colorful, enriched vocabulary and correct use of 
words m oral expression 

Understanding of 
structural analysis 
history of words 

.Joy in the use and appreciation of 
right words 
picture words 
strong verbs and nouns 
picturesque speech 
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A fooling for complete sentence's and ability to ex- 
press one’s self well when communicating orally 
Understanding of sentence structure 
Appreciation for sentence and style acceptable to 
the situation 

Ability to organise ideas for oral presentation 
Outlining 
Summarizing 
Synthesizing 

Ability to express one’s self clearly and accurately in 
at! types of situations using oral expression 

Understanding of the format suitable to the situ- 
ation 

Creativeness 

Voice skills for oral expression 
Pronunciation 
Phrasing 
Intonation 
Cadence 
Stress 

Varying voice to indicate change of meaning 

ACTIVITIES 

A great variety of activities around which teachers 
and children can plan experiences are available for 
developing speaking skills. Special classes for speak- 
ing are not necessary. Speaking activities should 
permeate all curricular areas.. Children have the 
ri’-'ht to s row in their competency to express them- 
selves orally every year through rich., varied, and 
increasingly more complex and mature situations. 
The list of activities which follows illustrates 
types of speaking activities as well as the breadth 
of such activities suitable for elementary school 
children. 



TYPES OF SPEAKING ACTIVITIES 



One-to-Ouc 

Conversation 

Telephoning 

Greeting 

colter 

Introduction 

Interview 



Reporting 
to a Group 
Reports 
Information 
Book 
Trip 

Reviews 

Book 

Movie 

Television 

Story Telling 
Stories 
Jokes 
Anecdotes 
Fables 
Reading 
Prose 
Poetry 
Speaking 
Prepared 
Extemporane- 
ous 

Explanatory 
Qe^onpttve 
Announce- 
ment 
Bi oadvast 
Directive 1 



Interaction 
in Groups 

Discussions 

Panels 

Debates 

Symposiums 

Club- type 

meetings 

Committees 



Creative 

Choral 

readings 

Dramatiza- 

tions 

Creative 

dramatiza- 

tions 

Role playing 
Broadcasts — 
real or 
imaginary 



The lanp.ua arts" program should offer children 
many opportunities' each year in increase their com- 
petencies in each type of speaking activity. 



TEACHING LANGUAGE 

One of the purposes of the elementary school 1^ 
to help children acquire an acceptable pattern of 
speech. The functional approach has been an effec- 
ti'*f one to use with this age child. In the functional 
approach the focus is on the learning of acceptable 
patterns of speech through mutation and obscivalion 
us the need arises m the daily work of the '•■hild. 

Children come to school with learned patterns ol 
speech which the linguist calls a dialect. Teacher 
need to accept the child’s dialect and to help him 
develop patterns' which are acceptable in other social 
and working situations 

There are cultural levels of speech, and the child 
needs to know and practice patterns suitable tor a 
vauety of life's experiences. The linguist distin- 
guishes between a slumlaid speech pattern which is 
socially acceptable and the nonstanuard pattern 
which includes the substandard, both oi which ate 
not socially acceptable.. In addition, there are func- 
tional speech patterns, based on the degiee of ex- 
pressed tumilianly, ranging from formal and H'liu- 
formal to the informal. According to the linguist 
there is no "correct" way of speaking but father 
socially acceptable patterns. Thus, social accepta- 
bility of speech and the ability to express oneself 
meaningfully should be the cntei 1a for evaluating 
speech patterns. 

There is no evidence that formal grammar, the 
approach based on the rules and logical order of the 
Latin grammar, "coirectncss." and authority helps 
the elementary school child to improve his speech 
style. Grammar is abstract and has little meaning 
for young children. When the seventh- or eighth- 
grade child evidences an interest in the formalism of 
grammar, he should be introduced to it. The child’s 
interest should be considered., however, and the 
teacher should introduce formal grammar with full 
recognition that it may not improve either the child’s 
speaking or wiiting. 

A functional approach to the teaching of grammar 
is recommended for elementary school children. 



Reading 

Reading is not just a skill but rather n resource for fuller 
living That concept changes the emphasis in the teaching of 
reading from mechanics to meaning, from the acquisition of 
mechanical skill to the development of ability to gain mean- 
ing from symbols and to think with it, interpret it,, and use 
it for persona] and social ends. The quality of an indi- 
vidual's reading is not determined by the degree of mechani- 
cal skill he has attained but by the quality of personal 
satisfaction and enrichment that he finds in the experience 
of reading. 

Since this is true, learning to read is not a task for the 
primary gruues, nor even for the elemental y school, atone 
It is really a lifetime task , ,, , All individuals who are 

real readers continue to learn to read as long us they live 
and continue to rend. They expand and deepen thmr vo^ 
eahuJury of words and meanings jnd polish and refine their 
skdl through continuous experience with reading^) 

Wilh this unders land mg of reading., the develop- 
ment ot a desire to read,, an inqurr mg wholesome 
attitude towmd reading, and an appreciation of 
literature' is equally, if not more ltnpmtant than the 
acquisition of reading skills, Thus the task of learn- 



,fi Ruth G Strickland, The Lruif/uaye Arts in the EicwcTitriri/ SehooB 2nd Edition. P C ih'.dh **nd Co Boston,, p 2V.'* 
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ins to read becomes much broader and more complex 
than the recognition and pronunciation of symbols. 
All that the teacher does in teaching-learning ex- 
periences should encompass these comprehensive 
goals. Appreciation of literature should not be con^ 
fused with the leaching of skills. Elementary school 
children should develop competency in reading skills 
but not at the expense of other goals for reading. 

SKILLS 

Many aspects of the eight reading skills have their 
beginnings in the first year of reading instruction. 
All aspects of the eight reading skills, as categorized 
in this Guide, need to be emphasized each year. 
These skills arc 

word attack skills 
comprehension skills 
retention skills 
evaluating skills 
organizing skills 
information location skills 
silent reading rates 
oral reading skills. 

Every child should show yearly progress in the de- 
velopment of these skills. He should be more accur- 
ate. more rapid, more discriminating in their use, 
and able to apply them in a wider range of situations 
with increasingly more difficult reading material.. 

Children in any classroom will naturally evidence 
an ever widening range of competency in these skills. 
Each child will also display differences in compe- 
tency for the various aspects of the reading skills. 
The teacher should encourage rather than strive to 
eliminate these differences. A reading program of 
high quality will be recognized by its wide variations 
in achievement.. 

Word Attack Skills 

Independence is the goal in the development of 
word attack skills. All children may not achieve 
complete independence, but each year should find 
them nearer this goaL There is considerable evidence 
to support the practice of beginning instruction in 
this skill with sight words and moving into phonics 
by beginning with the sounds of the consonants, 
followed by the vowel sounds, and then into struc- 
tural analysis and the dictionary skills. 

ASPECTS OF WORD ATTACK SKILLS 

Sight Words 

Pictures 
Configurations 
Context clues 
Rhyming words 

Context Clues (an aspect of sight words) 

Experiences 

Synonyms 

Multiple meanings of familiar words 

Antonyms 

Analogies 

Definitions 

Summaries 

Punctuation marks 
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Reflections of a mood or situation 
Multiple meanings of unfamilar words 

In the teaching of phonics the sequence should be 
from auditory to rerbed to visual. 

Phonics 

CONSONANTS 

Initial consonant sounds 

Ending consonants 

Rhyming words 

Ending consonant substitutions 

Consonants that have more than one sound 

Consonant blends 

Beginning consonant digraphs 

Double consonants 

Silent consonants 

Three-letter consonant blends 

Inflectional changes: d to t. adding m changing f to 
7’ to add es 

VOWELS 

Vowel perception 
Short vowels 

VowcU have more than one sound 
Long vowels with final e 
Double vowels 
Vowel plus r 
Vowel digraphs 
Vowel diphthongs 
Vowels have many sounds 
Rules for vowel sounds 

Structural Analysis 
Add s, ed, mg 

Root words, prefixes, suffixes, and compound words 

a* phenated words 

Contractions 

Inflected forms by doubling fmal consonant 

Changing y to i and adding es 

Perception of syllables 

Prefixes 

Suffixes 

Understanding homonyms 
Understanding heteronyms and homographs 
Understanding syllabication 

Dictionary Skills 

Know the alphabet 
Recognize letters of alphabet 
Follow alphabetical sequence 
Understand relationship of letters of alphabet 
Arrange words alphabetically by first, second, third 
and fourth letters 
Use of alphabetical arrangement 
Know dictionary format 
Understand guide words 

Locate words in dictionary by using guide words 

Understanding schwa symbol 

Use base word to locate given word 

Understand syllabication 

Use phonetic pronunciation 

Use accent marks 

Recognize slant line and hyphen as pronunciation 
aids 

Interpret diacritical markings 
Find appropriate meanings 



ASPECTS OF EVALUATING SKILLS 



Um- all information in dictionary 

Use dictionary independently for learning about new 
words 

Comprehension Skills 

Answer simple, factual questions 

Find details 

Follow directions 

Anticipate action 

Find sequence of story 

Classify 

Recognize main idea of story 
Anticipate plot 
Visualize events 
Draw conclusions 
Locate specific information 
Follow complex directions 
Utilize punctuation clues 
Recognize main idea of paragraph 
Develop insights into behavior, attitudes, and feelings 
of characters 

Compare and contrast 
Interpret figures of speech 
Find details to support main ideas 
Solve problems 
Form generalizations 
Understand idiomatic expressions 
Understand relationships; time, space, cause and 
effect 

Interpret maps, charts, graphs, diagrams, and sched- 
ules 

Predict outcomes 
Identify elements of style 

Retention Skills 

Comprehension must precede retention; the child 
must comprehend what he has read if he js to have 
something to retain,- The number of times children 
will need to reread a selection to have something to 
retain will depend on previous knowledge of the 
content, their interest, and the purpose and the dif- 
ficulty of the materials. The following steps might 
help children develop retention skills. Frequent op- 
portunities for recall are also necessary if retention 
of information is to have any degree of permanency. 

STEPS IN DEVELOPING RETENTION SKILLS 

Decide which ideas to remember. 

Formulate questions to help in remembezing ideas. 
Restate ideas in own words. 

Make notes on materials read. 

Make outlines on materials resd. 

Make a summary of materials read. 

Evaluating Skills 

Evaluating as a reading skill implies reading 
critically and may be thought of as an extention or 
refinement of the comprehension skill. Evaluating is 
a skill which must have its beginning, like all other 
reading skills, early in the child’s reading experience, 
but one which requires maturity along with rich and 
varied personal experiences to achieve competency. 
Further, evaluating implies that the reader is reading 
“beyond the material.,” To do this the reader uses 
his previous experiences and knowledge. 



Distinguish between fact and fancy.. 

Select pertinent ideas. 

Distinguish between fact and opinion. 

Determine relevancy to concepts. 

Weigh evidence. 

Determine adequacy of presentation. 

Determine accuracy. 

Discover insights into author s purpose. 

Determine degree of freedom from prejudice. 
Determine reasons for varying conclusions on contro- 
versial issues. 

Organizing Skills 

The organizing skills include outlining, summariz- 
ing, and synthesizing. Outlining and summarizing 
will probably develop concurrently; but synthesizing, 
because it is dependent on both outline and sum- 
marizing, had best be delayed until the child has 
attained some skill in the first two. 

Outlining 

Sequence of events 
Main idea of story 
Main idea of paragraph 
Supporting details 
Topic sentences 
One-step outlines 
Two-step outlines 
Three-step outlines 
Using several sources of materials 
Selecting and relating material to main points of out- 
line 

Utilizing outlines in sharing ideas 

Making outlines for oral reports and written work 

Summarizing 

Classifying ideas 

Restating a sentence 

Recognizing a summary 

Restating a paragraph 

Recognizing summary sections of chapter 

Restating an entire article or story 

Synthesizing 

Synthesizing makes use of either outlining or 
summarizing. In teaching children to synthesize it 
would seem best to begin with two sources and to 
progress to three, four, and an indefinite number of 
sources as children develop competency. 

Locating Information Skills 

During the elementary school years a child should 
develop an understanding of the resources to use for 
obtaining needed information and skill in using each 
of the various resources. There is no particular 
sequence for development of skills in using resources 
for locating information, but the book is usually the 
first resource with which children will become 
familiar. 

The following list represents the resources which 
elementary children should be able to use. 
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Broks 

Titles 

Table of Contents 

last of Maps 

Illustrations 

Tahirs 

Graphs 

Side heads 

Running heads 

Chapter, sectional, and topical headings 

Reference Materials am! Library Aids 

Dictionaries, abridged and unabridged 
Encyclopedia, all types and their indexes 
Card catalogues 
Biographical dictionaries 
Current periodicals 
Back issues of periodicals 
Abridged Reader's Guide 
Newspapers' 

Indexes; e.g„ plays,, short stories, fairy tales 

Quotation books 

Thesaurus 

Silent Reading Rates 

Every child needs to develop a variety of silent 
reading rates and to know the appropriate situations 
in which to use them. The silent reading rates might 
be categorized as follows:. 

Intensive reading 

Rapid reading 

Skimming 

Varied reading rate depending on purpose for 
reading and type of material 

Intensive reading is a slow, deliberate, almost 
word by word or phrase by phrase, type of reading. 
This type of reading is generally used by the young 
learner but is not replaced, nor should it be, when 
the child develops a rapid reading rate. It is a read- 
ing rate likely to be used by more mature readers 
when reading unfamiliar or highly technical ma- 
terial. All children will not attain the. same facility 
in rapid reading because of individual differences.: 

The reading program should provide opportunities 
for children to develop competency in the four types 
of silent reading using increasingly more difficult 
and varied styles of written materials and should 
especially emphasize the adjustment of the reading 
rate to the purpose and difficulty of the reading 
malei ial. 

Ora! Reading 

Oial reading is primarily an audience situation 
in which the reader’s purpose is to interpret the 
material so that the listener will think with the. 
author' and render. In oral reading two or more 
people are involved, all of whom are listening, in- 
cluding the reader.. Oral reading requires reader 
preparation:, therefore, silent reading should precede 
ALL oral reading for an audience situation. 

Occasionally, oral reading may be used for diag- 
nostic purposes. In such instances the teacher alone, 
not other' children, becomes the listener. When oral 
reading is used for this purpose, sight reading may 
take place: that is. oral reading without silent reading 
preparation. 



Often oral reading is a recreat mnal-!\ pe activity 
which offers children opportunities to sh.ue pa.'Mgi-' 
of beauty,, humor, and description., Poetry lend," u.-Hf 
to reading aloud. 

There may also be times when children read .aloud 
In idly to prove a point by quoting vei bat nn, to 
clarify a concept, to analyze a passage, or to .'him* 
a written report or announcement. In all thc'O piac- 
Ueal oral reading situations; bridling is still a nm\'- 
snry requirement. 

Oral leading may be divided into three L pes: 
reel eat lunal, piaetieal. and diagnostic Keeieaitonal 
in a i leaping is the sharing of prose and poetry that 
children do with individuals and vai ions size groups 
Piaetieal oral reading occur* when childien i cad 
passages orally for a pai t iculag pui pose; e.g : , to find 
nr pi me a point, to .'how supporting evidence, to 
de'ci ihe Diagnostic ot al reading is a met hod a 
teacher uses to determine a child’.* wmd attack dif- 
ficulties'. Tilt 1 teacher listens and record* types' of 
•■nors as the individual child sight leads a specific 
passage to her. 

The important mg red units m any oral reading 
situation i* the reader and an audience of one or 
moil'. Oral reading is more difficult than silent read- 
ing beeaii.se the eye and the mind must be ahead of 
the voice if the material is to be read accurately and 
if it is to be wcli interpreted for the listener. Orel 
reading is not word cat tiny. 

The oral reading rate will depend upon the ma- 
terial and purpose* It will vary even within a given 
selection since variation in the reading rate is a 
means for developing mood, meaning, and emphasis. 

There are two types of skills found in oral read- 
ing. The skills of the first type correspond to some 
general reading skills while those of the second type 
have to do with voice factors for effective oral 
reading. 

Oral Reading Skills 

Word recognition 
Punctuation to develop meaning 
Comprehension 
Rate of reading 

Voice Skills in Oral Reading 

Pronunciation 

Phrasing 

Intonation 

Cadence 

Stress 

Voice variation to indicate changes of meaning 

LITERATURE 

Through literature, children broaden their inter- 
ests, develop an appreciation lor and taste in litera- 
ture, deepen their perceptions and understandings of 
self, and develop insight* into the social milieu of 
their culture,, Every child has the right to be ac- 
quainted with this heritage.’ of literatnie. 

A balanced program in literature is a requisite, 
Jacobs suggests the following kinds of literal uie to 
attain hatanee:. 

U contemporary literature and great stories or classics 

2 realistic and fanciful literature 

:i. fictional and informational literature 
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4. periodicals anti books 

5 popular jtMtoriaU owl distinctively liternry reading matter 

6, expensive and inexpensive books 

7. prose and poetry t. 

Children develop a taste for reading before they 
are leady to develop a taste m literature.. Taste de- 
velops slowly. It involves' critical thinking as well 
as appreciation. If child] en are - to acquire a taste 
in reading, as well as an interest, they must have 
aceess to literature ol quality as well as a broad and 
rich sampling. 

A possible pattern of sequential development of 
taste in reading might be: 

Learns to like reading 

Reads independently and indiscriminately 
Wants to own books' 

Acquires wide reading interests 
Discovers' what reading can do for him 
Becomes a discriminating, critical, challenging 
reader. •' 

It is during the first phase that the interest in 
poetry may best be developed as a base for future, 
growth.. “The sixth phase is attained only by highly 
mature readers," *-■ 

A possible pattern in the development of taste in 
poetry is: 

Strong rhythm and rhyme 
Limericks and other fun poems 
Narrative poems and ballads 
Lyric poetry 

Modern, experimental form® 

Good literature, both prose and poetry, is for 
sharing by reading aloud — by adults for the young 
child, later' by the children themselves. This sharing 
of literature makes use of both listening and oral 
reading skills. 

Too many children have had their joy in reading 
“nipped in the bud’’ at an early age by required book 
reports, imposed memorization of selections, too de- 
tailed analyses of literature, and literature beyond 
their levels of readiness. Self-selection, many oppor- 
tunities to read and share, coupled with varied cre- 
ative experiences in sharing will help each child find 
literature a source of enjoyment which will lead to 
a lasting interest in reading at more mature levels. 

A well-balanced reading program will give chil- 
dren wide and deep opportunities to grow in the 
accomplishment of all the reading skills as well as 
to enjoy and appreciate the world’s heritage of 
literature. 



Organizing for Reading Instruction 

For years teachers have recognized individual 
differences in children’s abilities' to learn to read.. 
The approach to the dil ferences in learning has 
customarily been made by dividing children into 



three or more groups on the basis of achievement 
and assigning a basic reading text to each group. 
The groups then proceed through text after' text with 
a minimum of ditleronces in method and expecta- 
tions for varying abilities. There are' a number of 
problems inherent in this approach, A tew common 
ones arc:. 

Insufficient knowledge of the differences among 
groups' of children. 

Use of same techniques of instruction icgai dless 
of ability of the group. 

Same pacing tor all groups and each individual 
within the group. 

Failure to match reading difficulty of text with 
ability of the particular group. 

Insufficient variety of choices m texts. 

Little emphasis upon the interrelatedness of the 
total language arts learnings. 

For' a number of years some teachers have been 
successfully using an individualized approach to 
reading instruction. This' plan permits each child to 
develop Ins ability to read in accord with his own 
developmental pattern and interest. A wide variety 
of texts and trade books are used. Through teacher 
observation and diagnosis of children’s successes and 
weaknesses, small groups are formed from time to 
time to give specific instruction in a particular skill 
as the needs arise. The groups are flexible and of 
short duration in this reading approach. 

Another approach to reading instruction recog- 
nizes the interrelatedness of the language arts skills 
and attempts to bring them together m the instruc- 
tional program.. The four language arts skills — listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing— arc closely 
interwoven. The language arts approach begins with 
the child's ideas which he expresses verbally, m 
pictures, and in writing. Once the idea is in written 
symbols, he can read it. The language arts approach 
to reading also emphasizes the individual. It calls 
for the same kind of teacher observation and diag- 
nostic techniques to guide the child to full develop- 
ment of his reading potential as does the individual- 
ized program. 

These two approaches are somewhat alike. The 
individualized approach may use basic and supple- 
mentary texts, while the language arts approach 
begins with the child’s ideas. Within both the indi- 
vidualized and the language arts approach, skills are 
taught hut not within a preconceived sequential 
structure as in the basic reader approach. Rather, 
they are developed as a part of the total language, 
experience and are emphasized as an integral part 
of com mu me at ion.. 

Both the individualized and the language arts 
approach arc consistent with the developmental 
approach to learning; but teachers should have a 
good understanding of the techniques necessary for 
their use, administrative policies conducive to their 
development, and sufficient materials to assure suc- 
cess before changing from the basic textbook ap- 
proach. 



^i 1 Virtfil E Herrick find Lctanri B, Jacobs', Children and the iJnafUMtv Arfs, Prentice HjM, !ne %l Englewood Cliffs,, 1P55. f> t!t5 
o Adapted from Mildred I.etton W it tick., '“Sequential Development m IUmcLieik tnloi ests ond Tastes/ 1 ’ Scquimhol fbrcOjjwmoM of 
Readout Abddrrs. Helen M Robinson., etl v Supplementary Educational Mono^ruphs, No University of Chicago Press, UiGO. pp 151-155 
i f hid > p. 155 
a Ihtd .■ pp 155-156. 
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Written Expression 

Few children come to school with the ability In 
express ideas in writing. Hence, this particular ^kill 
is fundamentally the school's responsibility. Written 
communication is a very complex ability.- It demands 
not only mechanical skills but highly complicated 
thought processes. To communicate with symbols 
calls for ideas: the organization of these ideas: and a 
dear, logical development of the ideas.. A good gen- 
eral rule to remember is that if a child is to wnte 
well, he must first have- something to cimnnini- 
cate in writing and should feed that there is a valid 
reason for writing it. 

Factual, informative writing and creative;. imagi- 
native writing should not be confused. ThO'-e two 
types have different purposes and styles They also 
call for different instructional techniques. The ele- 
mentary school child should have experiences with 
both types. 

OUTCOMES 

A colorful, enriched vocabulary which is used cor- 
rectly in written expression 

Understanding of 
structural analysis 
history of words 

Pride in using and appreciation of 
right words 
specific words 

(Continued- -Column 2 a bin cl 



pictui e words 

st 1 < mg vei bs and nouns 

pictui es(]ue speech 

A feeling for complete sentences and abilitv to recog- 
nize and use all tv pes of -enti-nres coneplly 
Knowledge nl sentence d rm ;ure 

Appt relation foj sentence slvlr acceptable to the 
sit unt ion 

Recognition of and abililv to wi ite weii-orgaiaz.ctl 
pai ngi nphs 

K now ledge of 

paragraph st t ucl are 
linking pai agrnphs 

A ppi eciat nm of and desire to wi ite good para- 
graphs 

Ability to use- capitali/.at ion and punctuation correctly 
Knowledge of standards for 
capitalization 
punctuation 

Ability to express one's self in all tv pes of waiting 
Knowledge of style acceptable to tin* situation 
Skills of' 

handw riling 
spelling 

Appreciation of good writing and desire to write 
well 

Children need to have opportunities to develop 
the skills of written expression through a variety of 
activities. Many of these activities can be related 
meaningfully to the other curricular areas. 



ACTIVITIES 

Friendly 

Letters 

Thank you notes 

Invitations 

Post cards 

Cheer up notes 

Congratulations 

Acceptances 

Regrets 

Bread and butter 
letters 

General 

cor re s po n denee 



Business 


Imaginative 


Factual 


Information 


Record 


Letters 


Wni ing 


Writing 


Gathering 


Keeping 


Cards and forms 


Poetry 


Book reports 


Notes 


Bihhtjgraphies 


Order letters 


Rh\ n>cs 


Book renews 


Outlines 


Minutes 


Applications 


Riddles 


Descn ut tons 


Summaries 


Card files 


Inquiries 


Limericks 


Informative articles 




Diaries 


Complaints 


Fin* s 


Directions 








Jokes 


Reports 








Short stories 


nihesj/ing'l 








Suspense stories 


Movie re\ lews 








Narratives 


Radio reviews 








Scripts 


TV ro\ lews 








Stones 


Interview reports 







Themes 

Anecdotes 

Explanations 

Evaluations 

Scripts 



N e w s 
U ni mu 

AdwrU^vnwnlb 

Nt'd s 

Article 
( mntjd/mc ) 
Editorials 
Features 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF DEVELOPMENTAL QUALITY 
OF WRITTEN EXPRESSION SKILLS 

Three types of written work were evaluated and 
placed on a scale to show the expanding, develop- 
mental quality of samples of written expression of 
elementary school children. Fifteen criteria were 
used for evaluative purposes and a sequence of five 
for each of the three types is given here for illustra- 
tion.. The criteria used were: 

1. Purpose in writing the entire paper is evident. 

2. Ideas are organized to suit the purpose, 
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3. Progression of ideas is clear and logical. 

4. Thought is adequately developed. 

5. Topic or purpose of a paragraph is clear. 

6. Sentences contribute to the development of the 
paragraph. 

7. Sentences are interesting and varied. 

8. Sentences are complete (neither fiagmcnts nor 
run-ons), 

9. Sentences have, appropriate strengths: concise- 
ness, emphasis, mood, grammutic corieetnoss 

10. Wonlh are exact, appropriate, and vivid. 







11. Capitalization follows .standard procedure. 

12. Punctuation follows .standard piocoduro 
Pi. Spoiling is cor recti 

14 Handwriting i.s legible, 

15. Appearance of the paper is satisfactory* 

EVALUATION OF IMAGINATIVE WRITING 
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Key: P/?f.s v indicates a high quality of imaginative 
writing, Mmn.s 1 , a low quality of imaginative writing. 
* refers to corresponding example in the following 
selections appearing under “Scale for Imaginative 
Writing/' 

1 Does not applv, 

"Omits commas m compound sentences. 



SCALE FOR IMAGINATIVE WRITING 
Example 1 ^ 
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Nati'’ Sample 5 is an imaginary diary wnlu-n bv a >oum: j^irl 
tvlu n cro^^tr^ the plains to Oregon The page is smudged bu- 
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EVALUATION OF EXPLANATIONS 



Example 2 
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Key: Phis indicates a high quality of explanation. 
Minus., a low quality of explanation, * refers to cor- 
responding example in the following selections under 
“Scale for Explanations." 

1 Weakness in first and last two paragraphs. 

J Last sentence not on subject,. 

1 Last sentence needs transition. 

' Repetition of “we” weakness. Shortness causes 
sentences to be uninteresting. 

'' Difficult to measure* 

"Symbol (degrees) omitted* 
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SCALE FOR EXPLANATIONS 
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Example 3 



Example 5 
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EVALUATION OF BUSINESS LETTERS 



Example 2 
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Key: Ptas indicates a high quality of business 
letter. Minas, a low quality of business letter. * refers 
to corresponding example in the following selections 
under “Scale for Business Letters.” 

I Certificate not mentioned. 

8 Does not apply. 

’Signature incomplete. 

* One comma omitted. 

II One comma added. : 

* Letter omitted in first word. 

T Spacing is not good. 
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SCALE FOR BUSINESS LETTERS 
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Example 4 



HANDWRITING AND SPELLING 
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Handwriting and spelling are tools' used to com- 
municate effectively in writing. Since our culture' 
prizes w niter, (.ummunicatmn. cluldicn need In gam 
proficiency in the in*' of these tools, Handwi itmg 
and spelling should uerer be considered as ends m 
themselves but rather as means to written com- 
munication. 

Handwriting and spelling instruction should bo 
considered m lelation to the fluid's total readiness 
for the language aits and language development. In 
the sequence of development, writing as a means of 
expiession comes only when a person has not only 
something to express but also the desire to do so 
with written symbols. This is as true for children 
as it is for adults. Usually,, writing is the last one 
of the language arts skills' that children develop, 
Currently, with the use of the language arts approach 
to the teaching of reading, writing and reading de- 
velop simultaneously. Readiness for learning hand- 
writing and spelling will varv greatly within any 
group of children. The culture from which the child 
comes also influences the child’s readiness* 

When the child has a purpose for expressing his 
ideas, he will perceive the need for acquiring the 
tools that he needs: namely, handwriting and spell- 
ing. The functional approach for the initial instruc- 
tion in handwriting and spelling is advocated* 

Handwriting 
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If communicating ideas is accepted as the purpose 
of handwriting, then the factors which should receive 
emphasis in planning the program for the teaching 
of handwriting will be legibility and east 1 of produc- 
ing the written symbols. Guiding children in self- 
evaluative techniques will aid them to improve 
legibility* Each person establishes his own style as 
an artistic expression of self. The examples of hand- 
writing given to children by the teacher influence 
children's styles of writing more than anything else. 

The manuscript form is now generally accepted 
as the initial type of writing for' the young child. 
There are varying opinions as to when children 
should transfer from the manuscript to the cursive 
form. These two forms are unrelated and each must 
be taught as a new skill; there is little, if any, carry- 
over from the manuscript to the cursive style. The 
best time to change is when each child is ready, 
The readiness time will range usually from the latter 
part of the second year through the fourth year of 
schooling. The teacher who makes use of the indi- 
vidual’s readiness and who helps children reach the 
readiness stage will find that the child will learn 
the cursive style with greater ease. There is some 
evidence that when a child is urged to make the 
change before he is ready ho has problems of reading 
the written symbols as well as of writing them. 
When children are forced into change too early, the 
quality of both forms of writing is likely to be poor. 
The change to cursive writing should not be used 
as a statu.;, symbol* 

Tench ers need to pro ride opportunities and ac- 
tivities which u- til help the child maintain the skills 
of both styles oi writing. Roth maioiscrxpt and cur- 
sire writing are important and should be used 
throughout the educational program .. The manuscript 
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form of wrilmr; cun be' used with posters, field note- 
book.'.. forni-t.. chemistry problems, algebraic equa- 
!nm\ chai K and graphs. 

At pri'M’nt, little' i> known about the kind or the 
thickne's of tlie handwriting instrument best suited 
lo the' beginning writer. Research findings tend to 
minimize the emphasis on the large beginner’s pencil 
and the steel pen mb and wooden holder. An instru- 
ment that can be easily gra.-ped and is long enough 
to extend beyond the first knuckle is probably pre- 
ferable for use as a handwriting tool by the child. 
Adult-size pencils and fountain pens (nib or ball 
point) are now generally considered acceptable. 

Left-handed children need special consideration 
and help in adapting writing techniques and direc- 
tions. 

The teacher should study the.-o techniques and 
apply them as' rigorously to instruction of the left- 
handed child as he applies established techniques to 
the instruction of right-handed children. The teacher 
should never attempt to change the handedness of 
a child ghoul specific approval of competent 
psychologists and medical specialists. 

Spelling 

.Success in spelling, the other tool needed for 
written expression, is most likely to be achieved by 
children when taught in coordination with instruc- 
tion in the different curriculum areas. Children’s 
readiness for spelling varies widely. The wise teacher 
will wait for individual spelling readiness which is 
both a physical and mental state of development and 
maturity. No child should ever be expected to spell 
a word he cannot read.. The cultural environment 
from which the child comes also influences his readi- 
ness. 

Research indicates that there is a close relation- 
ship between the abilities of reading and spelling. 
Research findings seem to show that success in 
spelling is closely related to visual discrimination, 
phonetic ability, and mental age. Although most 
authorities recognize the advantages of the func- 
tional, meaningful approach to spelling, theue is also 
some evidence that there needs to be some type of 
foundation word list, at least during the later years 
of tho elementary school. 

Recognition of the word and imagery, or mental 
reproduction, also appear to be requisites for learn- 
ing to spell. Any good program in spelling should 
therefore place emphasis on these two factors. 
Equally important for success in spelling, but less 
tangible, is the need for the child lo develop both a 
spelling “conscience” and spelling “consciousness,” 

Since children vary in their readiness, need for 
spelling, and learning abilities, each child must learn 
a method for learning to spell that will assure him 
success. No one method can serve all children;' for 
some learning will be visual, for some aural, ful- 
some tactile, while others will use a combination of 
all three. 

At present, the evidence on spelling approaches 
to use is inconclusive. The study-test approach seems 
favored for the young child while the test- 
study is more successful with the older child. How- 
ever, there is considerable evidence that, for initial 
instruction in spelling, the functional approach is 
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superior' and that formal .'polling m'tructions should 
not begin too early. At all ages, chihlmi will profit 
fi om keeping an individualized word list of words 
they find they need. Tho.'C" lists will eome from all 
their activitie.' and all curriculum areas. 

Whatever method is found to be most productive 
for' a given child m learning to spell, some concen- 
trated, periodic drill m that method will be nece."-ary 
to fix and make permanent the correct spelling habit 
desired. 

One more competency should be added to the 
spelling "conscience”: spelling “eon.'Ciousiioss” and 

hmv jo learn a new word. This is the skill of how to 
Use the' dictionary to find a word which the child 
suspects ho does not know how to spelL This last 
alnliu will give him a sense of security as he uses 
tin. tool. 

A proper perspeetive of spelling and wrding will 
make the learning of these skills meaningful, pur- 
poseful. and easier. More important, children will 
use them as they communicate through writing. 

PROOFREADING 

One of the most effective methods of helping 
children! improve their skills of written expression 
and competency m the mechanics of handwriting and 
spelling is to help children learn to appraise their 
own writing. This, too, is a skill that can begin 
with the child’s first writing. If written materials 
are to be read by someone else, a high degree of 
accuracy is needed. Appraisal of one’s own written 
work for both content and mechanics, or proofread- 
ing. begins with a set of standards which are used 
as criteria for appraisal. Where there is a consistent 
program, children will develop a high degree of 
pride in accuracy and good writing. 

In beginning with younger children, small-group 
appraisal of a piece of written work is the first step 
Keen observation and a desire to meet predetermined 
standards are requisites for proofreading. The num- 
ber of standards used will depend on the children’s 
abilities and progress along the continua. The cri- 
teria for children will of necessity vary within a 
classroom. If children have had a part in the pre- 
planning of the criteria, the quality will be higher. 

There is now sufficient evidence to indicate that 
self-appraisal is far superior to teacher-correction 
of children’s work m promoting competency in writ- 
ten expression. Purposeful written work also pro- 
duces a better quality than does written work which 
is given to merely keep children “busy.” Anything 
written is meant to bo read by someone. 



Emphases in the Language Arts Program 

The primary purpose of the language arts pro- 
gram in the elementary school is to establish a 
fundamental literacy in the communicative skills on 
the part of all Oregon citizens. The survival of our 
democracy and of the American way of life is clearly 
dependent upon such universal literacy. Therefore, 
it is imperative that nothing in the organization and 
operation of the school program should obstruct the 
attainment of this goal, 
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READING 

Reading with reason a bio comprehension of ma- 
terials of minimum difficulty at each level should be 
pursued as a goal for all pupils who are not handi- 
capped by mental limitations, 

SPELLING 

For competency in spelling, the major portion of 
appropriate graded word lists should be pursued 
through intensive application of all applicable spell- 
ing methods, with sufficient drill employed to es- 
tablish mastery through whatever learning method 
or methods are utilized 

HANDWRITING 

Neglect of handwriting is a temptation for teach- 
ers beyond the primary grades. The extensive use 
of an adopted system of handwriting instruction is 
sometimes dropped and schools can be found in 
which there is no organized instruction in handwrit- 
ing in the upper elementary grades. Whatever the 
attitude of the school administration toward hand- 
writing systems and handwriting practice may be, 
individual teacher attention to the establishment of 
an acceptable degree of uniformity and legibility in 
handwriting by pupils should be required, for both 
the establishment and the maintenance of such quali- 
ties and abilities. Except for the physically and 
mentally handicapped, no child should be allowed 
to progress through the elementary schools without 
achieving standards of minimum acceptability in 
handwriting, 

WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 

The ability to produce an acceptable quality of 
written composition is generally found to be one 
of the weaker areas of most school language arts 
programs today, whether elementary or secondary, 
Tho deficiency in composition usually becomes mani- 
fest at the later secondary level or in early college 
years, and may carry over to handicap the citizen in 
his active adult life. It is often felt that much of 
this derives from lack of appropriate instruction in 
the elementary school. Whether this is true or not, 
certainly it is the duty of the elementary school to 
provide as vigorous and adequate instruction in 
composition as is possible under the circumstances. 
Generally this means providing many more oppor- 
tunities to write with the best available motivation* 
The sheer lack of a sufficient required volume of 
writing in the elementary schools may be a factor 
in failure to condition the child toward ready use 
of writing as a successful means of communication* 
Teachers should encourage and demand increased 
quantities of composition, geared to the production 
level of the child. 

LITERATURE 

Literature is one of the most effective vehicles 
for the introduction and inculcation of many of the 
values of American life indicated in an earlier section 
of this Guide* Elementary teachers should seek to 
provide ever widening exposures to representative 
literature and sincere teaching of its content, so 
children may have opportunities to absorb the basic 
values and ideals of their culture* 



SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 

An ample program of speech instruction is out- 
lined in this language arts section of the Guide for 
the pupil without speech deficiencies. No efforts', 
however - ., have been made to outline a program of 
speech correction for those children who have handi- 
caps or deficiencies' which limit their speech to a 
subnormal level of quality While the classroom 
teacher will usually not be trained in speech correc- 
tion or competent to carry on a program of correction 
for severe cases, she can cope with minor matters 
of immature speech development, inaccurate enun- 
ciation, and colloquial speech or dialect. Where 
severe speech cases exist within a school, the ad- 
ministration should seek to provide the proper speech 
correction services, either from within the district 
or through other arrangements. 

Evaluation 

INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS 

1* Is the child listening — 
to learn? 

more discnminately? 
more appreciatively? 
with more enjoyment? 
to get ideas? 

2. Is the child expressing his ideas — 
more clearly? 
more effectively? 
more accurately? 
more creatively? 
more aesthetically? 

3* Is the child reading with — 
more understanding? 
more purpose? 
greater appreciation? 
more critical analysis? 
greater accuracy? 

4. Does the child appear to be developing — 
a real desire to read? 

an interest in reading? 

5. Does the child’s written material display — 
more clarity? 

higher accuracy? 

more effective choice of expression? 
a more creative style? 
a more aesthetic manner? 

6. Is the child showing growth in each of the skills 
of — 

listening? 

speaking? 

reading? 

writing? 

7. What are the child’s special strengths? 

8* What are the child's apparent weaknesses? 

PROGRAM 

Evaluation is a continuous process for teacher 
and children. Questions like these might well be. 
asked by the teacher in evaluating the language arts 
program: 

1* What evidences do I have that the children are 
developing positive attitudes toward the varied 
language arts activities? 
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2. What evidences are there that children use the 
language arts skills as tools for learning? 

3. Is the language arts program well balanced? 
What are its special strengths? Its weaknesses? 
What can be done to strengthen it? 

4. Is each child being helped to improve his lan- 
guage arts skills in relation to his ability and 
maturity 9 

5. Are there opportunities to set goals, plan, and 
evaluate? 

6< What evidences are there that children are mak- 
ing progress in the development of each skill? 

7. Are children concerned enough about accurate 
spelling and legible handwriting to improve their 
abilities? 

8. Docs the program provide sufficient maintenance 
activities? 

9. How are individual differences being met? 

10. How effective is the reading approach in use? 

11. Do e lildren seem to be developing genuine pride 
in the learning 0 f the language arts skills? 

12. Is sufficient time being devoted to the language 
arts? 

13. What evidence is there that children are de- 
veloping an appreciation for literature, for 
words, and for the history of words? 

14. What opportunities are there for children to per- 
ceive the interrelationships among the facets of 
the language arts program? 

MATERIALS 

T Are there sufficient reading materials to meet 
the needs of each individual? 

2. Are the reading materials sufficiently diversified 
to provide a balance in reading? 

3. Is effective use being made of the tape recorder 
and other audio-visual devices and equipment 
for the development of speaking, writing, and 
reading skills? 

4. Do the language arts materials challenge the 
children and stimulate interest and growth? 



5 Is the instructional materials center properly 
serving the language arts program? 



Glossary 

Blend — In general, blends are of two types: vowel- 
consonant and double-consonant. When double 
consonant sounds are blended together rapidly 
without loss of identity of any of the sounds, the 
result is called a consonant blende Examples: 
(st)op, (qu)ack, (tr)aek, (bl)ack, (sm)ooth, 
(st)one, mi(st), long(er), Iong(est), and bat(ted). 

Configuration— ■ The general outline or pattern of a 
word. 

Digraph — A digraph consists of two letters represent- 
ing one speech sound. A vowel digraph consists 
of two vow'el letters representing one speech 
sound, as in s(ea)t. h(ea)d, b(oa)t, and (ea)t 
A consonant digraph consists of two consonant 
letters representing one speech sound, as m 
si(ng), ba(th), and pi(ck). 

Diphthong — A diphthong consists of two vowels pro- 
nounced in a sound sequence that gives the im- 
pression of one sound. The two sounds are 
blended so closely together that they form a 
compound sound, as in b(ov), c(ow), (oi)I, (ou)t, 
and f(ew). 

Heteronym — A word with the same spelling as an- 
other but having a different pronunciation and 
meaning, such as lead, the name of a metal, and 
lead, the verb "to conduct.” 

Homograph — A word that is the same in spelling ns 
another word but different in origin, in meaning, 
and sometimes in sound; for example, tear (dif- 
fering in sound) or bear (the same in sound). 

Homonym — A word having the same pronunciation 
as another but a different origin, meaning, and 
often, spelling, for example, there and f/teir, ate 
and eight, and here and hear. 

Inflected Form — A form of a word made up of a root 
word plus an inflectional ending or suffix: for 
example, cars is an inflected form of car. 
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Mathematics 




Mathematics like other subject areas in the He- 
rn (*nl ary school curriculum, is undergoing much 
change. The changes m this field have been described 
by some authors as a "revolution in mathematics"' 
The revolution is making itself felt in mathematics 
curriculum reform, teacher preparation,, and in- 
service education as well as in the classroom. New 
mat hematics texts reflect those major curricular 
changes. It is hoped (hat this Guide will help touch- 
ers to better provide the instruction by which chil- 
dren will obtain the concepts necessary for an 
adequate understanding of the mathematical prob- 
lems with which they may be required to cope. 

Important as' the revolution in mathematics con- 
tent is. it may prove to be of less significance than the 
changes which are being brought about in the de- 
velopment of theories which explain the manner m 
which children learn. The causes ef this revolution 
in the mathematics curriculum can be identified as 
follows: 

Recent research in mathematics has vastly in- 
creased mathematical knowledge* 

The development of automation., digital computing 
machines, and other applications of mathematical 
processes have created a need for change. 
Mathematics has traditionally been thought ol as 
a skill subject. Today the emphasis of mathe- 
maticians is upon understanding as well as upon 
skill of computation. ■ 



Contemporary Mathematics 

In order' to meet the children's needs, an up- 
dated mathematics education is required. 'Today's 
mathematics programs emphasize teaching the struc- 
ture of mathematics by the guided discovery method 
because research has revealed that this is the way- 
children learn. Much mathematics as presented in 
a modern or' contemporary program is discovered by 
the pupil in an atmosphere of act no inquiry. Various 
experimental programs have demons! rated that an 
atmosphere of inquiry and discovery leads to en- 
thusiastic participation by the learner* 

Another aspect of contemporary mathematics 
which contributes to its tcaehnbilPy is its content 
coupled with the discovery method of learning Few 
new or startling developments m mathematics are 
introduced at the elementary level, but many of the 
basic operations and concepts are developed by 
guided discovery techniques, 

Americans are committed *n intensive scion 1 1 1 ic 
and technological progress For tins reason it is 



vitally impoi tant that many indents pursue rnalhe- 
maiiea) studies to the limits of their' abilities ", * , 
it is at the grade 1 - school level that children must 
acquire a liking for, an .oterest in, and an inclination 
for mathematics if we are to guarani ee that they 
will study mathematics further. .. . A modern 
arithmetic' program does not mean a complicated or 
(btficull arithmetic program,”' Many of the diffi- 
culties experienced with new mathematics programs 
have to do with change's in the' teaching process. 
Teachers must realize 'mew that too much of teach- 
ing has be* n telling 

Learning mathematics involves using mathemati- 
cal ideas already accepted or proved to discover new 
patterns' of thinking, or formulate new mathematical 
ide as An up-dated mathematics program helps 

pupils to add, subtract* multiply,, and divide through 
the study of numbers, and the relationships that 
exist between numbers. Children learn through 
discovery as they explore various relationships of 
numbers, and they practice what tins been learned 
as they continue to explore. 

Some elements of today's elementary mathe- 
matics program are using the language precisely, 
discovering and using patterns* and treating numbers 
as abstract entities. Such a program lays a founda- 
tion of understanding and creates a spirit of inquiry 
which will permit success with a much broader and 
deeper mathematics program in future years. 

In contemporary mathematics, there y s*mng 
emphasis on understanding the decimal numeration 
sv.tem. In teaching the decimal numeration system, 
it is essential that the distinction between a number' 
which is an idea and a numeral which is the name 
or symbol for that idea 1 stressed. Mathematical 
senlenees are useful in clarifying ideas' about rela- 
tionships. ( A mathematical sentence L simply a state- 
ment concerning number's in which a nunibcr, set, 
or point may be used with a verb such as and 
conjunct ions .such as a, - -. . and . The noun- 

verb-noun sentence form is common.)" 

Most elementary mat h< main's programs include 
elementary concepts of algebra and ueunietry which 
help build a background for' understanding many 
other concepts. Pupils can learn these concept.- at 
an carle age; they can discover that the pmnt* like 
a number, is an idea and can in 1 the number line 
as a graphic tool for stimulating thinking. dcepi-mug 
understanding, and adding vanet j to learning ex- 
periences 

A eon temporal v mathematic:- program deal-, with 
mal hemal teal ideas and cone* pN. >ome « -f wlnrh 
may bo no familiar to element a rv t cache! s Thee 
include site divwir-quotiept i elatiomhip-. a- -n* la- 
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five; (Ji>tnbutivc\ iu,< nutative principles; iden- 

tity elrmentM mvtTM’s, imtl inverse opgi a(um>. An 
up-to-date mathematics ptogram helps pupils de- 
velop the >kills', concepts, and language necessary for 
niasten of more' difficult mathematics m the second- 
ary school 

It should be further emphasized that mathemati- 
cal curricula and studies 'are open-ended. New 
discoveries and new ideas are essential if we are to 
ft row and expand our knowledge. Continued study 
and continual development should he the goal of 
every mathematics teacher. 



Goals 

Goals for developing a mathematics curriculum 
for elementary pupils are suggested by the criteria 
used in the selection of mathematics textbooks for 
the sclnxils of Oregon from September 1, to 

1971. Pertinent cnteria are restated here 

The elementary mathematics curriculum for any 
school should — 

1, Reflect the findings of nationally recognized 
authorities and writing groups m mathematics' 
and learning theory. 

2. Have mathematical integrity which involves 
internal consistency, accuracy, and precise vo- 
cabulary. 

3, Utilize the concepts' and vocabulary dev el opts! 

4. Lead the student to understanding the concepts, 
structure, and techniques of the subject.. 

5,. Provide for applications of the subject and for 
sufficient practice to fix concepts and maintain 
skills. 

6. Have continuity, present material sequentially, 
and amplify ideas by building on the students’ 
previous knowledge, 

7. Provide for individual differences so that stu- 
dents of all levels of ability can achieve maxi- 
mum growth 

8, Develop in the student a sensitivity to patterns 
in mathematics, 

9, Provide opportunities' for imagination and crea- 
tivity. 

10. Employ, where possible, an inductive approach 
providing for student discovery,. The text should 
develop many concepts through activities from 
which a student may independently recognize 
the desired knowledge as opposed to listing con- 
cepts and attempting to rationalize them through 
example, 

11. Employ a deductive process for the testing of 
hypotheses and the analysis of structure. 

12. Employ a level or rigor' apnropi iale for the level 
of tin 1 mathematical maturity of the .student. 

13. Employ a problem-solving thesis. 

14. Include pioblem sets— 

a. Which are random as to tvpe so that students 
ate not pointed directly to the solution 
b Win ’H*' m ure problem^ have too much nr t°n 
little information mven 

r Which contain problems nf vyiviru; ddbcuhv 
l;i Include Mic/mUed arh\ :t ies which u u f pm\ ale 



I u dents a chance to experiment, observe, and 
general i/*t\ 

1 (i Be t lexible m providing for adaptat urn and 
transit ion to contemporary mathemat \v> cur- 
ricula. 



Scope 

The school math oma tics curriculum .should be 
binU a i ound the iol lowing mathematical concepts, 
ideas., and processes Fxpenenees with these should 
be introduced m the pnmary crudes and expanded 
in the intermediate and upper' crudes 

* Nature of number 

* Numeration and numeration systems 

* Order and relations 

* Measurement 

* Oennietiy (term. position, space) 

* tuaphs and scale dia\vitu> 

* ( >f)er;iT u u i ^ nn numbcis and niimn als f addition, 
subtraction^ multiplication* and division) 

* 1 1 1 1 o i real proof 

* Mat hemal icat ..utuviicw 

Mathematical learning is based upon a continuum, 
Fateh new idea decovered and budt upon already 
acquired undei standings, Repetitive practice is 
Used- - 

When a need i> indicated. 

When understanding has been devel< i d 
When the social utility of arithmetic i> recognized 
When loss* of concepts will not result from the 
drill 

When the inductive approach to all rules has been 
used. 

When the processes upon which the drill is based 
have been discover ed by the pupils* 

The M'ope of elementary mathematics includes a 
number' of concepts, h is important that children 
understand these' concepts which ate named in the 
follow ins chart, bvf /here is’ uo need to require 
children to lean; the names of ihe concepts, and if 
is advisable to delay the formal definition of each 
until the npj>er armies' and hiyh school Teachers 
should use the Correct mathematical name for a 
concept when it is natural and cosy to do >a . This 
practice leads to growth of the child's vocobuhuv 
without tension or effort The child's effort should 
bo channeled to understanding concepts. 

The following chart which indicates a partial 
framework places \ he re-pon ubd 1 1 v for* timmy in 
the hands of the teacher The leather's decision in 
t h i ^ matter* of created importance and should he’ 

1m t d upon the readiness of the child Ini the concept 
or mathematical idea I( is the t;ek of the teacher 
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Ideas or Concepts 

The sequence of mathematics in the elementary 
school is indicated here by continua. The single line 
indicates the first introduction of a concept to the 
children. The line' of 0’s indicates the major instruc- 
tion in the concept or mathematical idea; and the 
broken line, the maintenance aspect m the cur- 
riculum Teachers are expected to introduce new 
ideas iWicrt the maturity and readiness of pupils is 
compatible until the difficulty of the concept Text- 
book series' vary a great deal in this regard. 



MATHEMATICS CONCEPTS OR IDEAS CHART 
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Readiness for concept 
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CONCEPT OR IDEA K 

Number 

The commutative principle 
The associative 1 principle 
The distributive principle 
Identities 

properties of zero — 

properties of one — 

The sequence of integers 
Place value 

Odd and even numbers 
Number understanding 
Number line (Including 
and — sections) 

Cardinal number 
Ordinal number 
Zero 

Understanding number^ 1 to 

JO oooooo 

Understanding rero through 
millions 

Factors, multiples, primes 
Number’ bases other than 10 
Inequalities, negative num- 
bers 

Exponents 

Numerals and Numeration 
Systems 

Understanding number- num- 
eral distinction 
Numerals as names for num- 
bers 000000000000 

Recognition of numerals 1-10 
Reading and writing numer- 
als 0-100 

Reacting and writing numei- 
als n-009 

Counting b\ onus 
Counting by tw'os v fives, tens 
Counting by threes, fours, 

MXt'S 

Ba>c H> numeration system 
P 1 a re-va I u c numerals 10 
through I (Hi — nooiKiWH) 
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Multiplication combinations 
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CONCEPT OR H)KA 
(Measurement continued) 

Height 

Area 

Volume 

Time 

Money 

Weight 

Heavier-lighter 

Congruence 

Symmetry 

Capacity (liquid) (dryi 
Systems of measurement 
English 
Moll n? 

Calendar 
Problem solving 

Relations 

One— more or Jess 
Natural order of numbers 
Number sequences 
Ordinal numbers 
Comparison of numbers 
Equalities and inequalities 
Related symbols— ^ and 

Algebraic Representation 
Mathematical sentences 
Equality and inequality 
Letters in open sentences 
Problem solving 

Fractions 

As set of ordered pair? 
Understanding fractions 
Addition of fractions 
Subtraction of fractions 
Multiplication of fractions 
Division of fractions 
Decimal fractions 
Ratio 

Proportion 

Percentage 

Highest common factor 
Lowest common multiple 
'‘Proper' 1 and ''Improper" 
fractions 

Problem solving 
Sets 

Elements of rets 

One to one correspondence' 

Subsets 

Equivalent and nonequiva- 
lent 

Union of sets 

Set separation to interpret 
subtraction 

Set partitioning to interpret 
division 

Problem solving 

Geometry 
Pom f 
Set- id ■' 
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(Geometry continued) 

Line 

Linear properties 
Straight 
Cll|'\ ed 
Hioki n 
Liih -it gou nt 
Lints v directional 
Hon/ontuL \eniral. obi epic 
PJnue 

PKmt 1 properties 
< 'lo-ied f u:ur vi 
Perception of sh ipes 
Cin Irs 
PtiK polls 
Quatll (loti Mh 
Triangles 
Perimeter 
A I e a 

Sola! 

Solid profwrt les 
Volume 
Capacity 
Angles 

Measurement Of angles 
Side mid angle rebd ion stu \ > 
Pi obli ill >ah mg 

Graphical representation 
Bar graphs 

Two variables and graph 
Sets of ordered pair^ 

Graph representative of 
simple fum tions 

Proof 

expel ii’iii'c 
B> est imaLon 
By reduction 
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Development of a Classroom 
Mathematics Program 

Elementary teachers who are accustomed to more 
specific statements of scope for their .erode levels., 
as found in more formal courses of study, may have, 
difficulty in organizing a classroom mathematic.^ 
program based upon the preceding chart. 

The following summary of the Pasadena Citv 
Schools' Curriculum m ‘'new'’ mathematics may be 
helpful m indicating the things that will go into u 
typical grade- by-grade program embodying these 
mathematical concepts and ideas 0 

KINDERGARTEN. Informal number readiness program hOM'd 
upon actual experiences with numbers and number relation- 
ships Development of quantitative vocabulary and concept* 
of size,; shape and space. Familiarity with and use of number 
symbols 

GRADE 1. First use of arithmetic textbook Operations of 
addition and subtraction learned through um* of concrete sets 
of objects Concepts of measurement developed Math* mati- 
cai notation used to solve simple quantitative imonh ms S* m- 
boL- of mathematical sentences stressed Fi act mu a I number- 
introduced 

GRADE 2. Continued development of number operations with 
emphu-is upon struct und properties Mult (pb' vtmn and 
d:\iMun pTOce-M's Understanding of plaei alur ■ T - 

aUon system, Further practice jn prohU m, soK mg through 
u-e of inathumdieal sentences Measurement probit m-. no 
eluding money and time 



K* 



- — Readiness for concept 

-'Mm0OOntKlft0no*HWifMK)0OO0O major instruction 

Maintenance of under-Undinc 

J '\Vh,its New About the 'New' Mathematics^"., fVwdrT: t S*'ht*nl* 



GRADE 3. Mastery of fundamental operations with mcM! 
numbers nut- ration- with simple fractions Mather,,!! u A 
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notation refined through increasing me of ss rnhole m 
Thought problems involving mathematical reasoning ( 'on- 
tinued emphasis upon nuinher-nunieral distinction and .strut* 
tural properties of operations on whole numbers 

GRADE 4 . Skill in finding product" of two- and tlm i e-dii d 
numerals by a one-digit numeral Division hy a one- and 
two-digit divisor Extension of Quantitative vocabulary, ap- 
plied to mat hem at ieal sentences l T se of number lim i in 
demonstrating different names for rational numbers Intro- 
duction of familia r geometrical objects as sets of points 

GRADE 5 - Ability to solve increasingly difficult manipula- 
tive problems involving fract ions, decimal mirneraU and 
rruxed numerals Discovery and proving of mathematical 
relationships Continued use of number line to ilhMrate ad- 
dition and subtraction of fractions and nmed numeral 
Factors and least common multiple Precision nf measure- 
ment and measure of area Non -decimal numerals 

GRADE 6 - Perfection of fundamental processes with positive 
rational numbers, including whole numbers, fractions, and 
decimal numerals Increased understanding of measurement 
with applications to two and three dimensions Continued 
use of mathematics in problem -solving situations Anal* '-is 
of data through use of graphs applications of ratio and per 
cent Use* of exponerm in expanded notation Introduction 
of the’ negative integers 

COIXECtf NON-COI I i m: 

PREPARATORY PR LEAK VI OK Y 
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Evaluation 

The evaluation of instruction is the quality control 
aspect of the educational process. ' Many factors are 
involved in evaluation such as the individual differ- 
ences of pupils: the varied rates of pupil develop- 
ment and progress, the influences of the teacher,, the 
home, and the community: the subject matter to be 
taught: the teaching technology; the pupils' attitudes, 
and the goals which have been accepted for the 
subject. The magnitude of the problem requires that 
many factors be identified and evaluated. Some of 
these favtors can be measured by objective instru- 
ments. but most aspects require value ludgments 
based upon insight and discrimination. It is logical 
to start the evaluation process by the identification 
of the goals of mathematical education in the ele- 
mentary .school and then determine if l hi 1 mathe- 
matics curriculum of tin: school brings about the 
realization of the goals by the children. 

A sample list of objectives or goals surges! ed bv 
Max A. Sobol and Donovan A. Johnson aie quoted 
below ■ 

Ttio student should* 

— have a know U dge .iml limit TM.imhPur of’ tn.dm nmh, al 

f,K’K [ L ufl< l t phi 



— n,svt i '-k ] j [ in mm; hi t mg with inuh a'ldinr, ,iec,u ,ii \ . 
,ind el ! H L J* i;ri 

— havi* the philm to ' I- 1 b a gt ni‘r at ] -mMetti oI\ mg leeh- 
TO> JTe, 

— u ndi i'"T,uid tbt i Jtii. 3 it L ,i ! ‘fiu'^un t » f mW h< mmii " and t it < * 
t kP it r< <>t pi oof, 

--list m,lt ht'ITM t leal i iiDt t id - 1 p n i liTne< - e- f n <iiM(>*vr TleW 
stem ] .iliMium-. ,md , 1 1';' 1 iv t ! nn , - , 

— i i-voimT/f and .iindei bde Uu* i nil* h p f tn,i t h< i', at ic^ m 

-Ok k * \ 

— f it \ rlo;> sttit!* h,ilil f s t - m itli.il f ■ jr ruli lit pt ne j ^■s^ 

in M'.t t lit'in m tt"- , 

— dt V* lop N‘,|( Elm; -bit! ond \ o c.s 1 ■ n i ,m k k- t tiU,al fur 

; o i>t; i * - v m m, it h» :u L + ik 

— ileiiluM P ] ,iU ''Mi’ll nun t . l i tl.llts A 1 - VI * ,l! I Vl!* , ITD. ; it Ukl! i< in. 

■ lit ki-sil V ,llld V E-lkil i vt 

— <;i\ j -Inp , t! i n Ui !rs lb d li jii So ,tn s 1 1 rn,il k >n . t on f k !ence r 

x expect. initiative. and imlrpt mienee 

Tluue aif l hree ipuM i nib whteh mad to bp’ 
answered in the e\ abut mu pio'vsv ii thcie is in he a 
bich quality education 

1 I" ouch child leainum to Hunk quanlPuf ivH> at a 
UapI continent with In- ,.biht\ l ’ 

2 N each child able tu muw niuMuiih nf the fhwjre 
uf 1 1 ifficui! ty which i,- cun o "tent u;it ii Ins matte lty 

3 Tan each child com mum cute his mathematical 
undeiwUmdnUis ;uul 

The teacher needs U> determine each chtld'\< a hihtu 
and achicrmnent m ntnthvwaiics iunore it is possdde 
to adequately ertilnttte nnuitcmuiieui jointress' Sonin 
of inis information mar bo ^pcui nd bv \hv u>e nf 
standardr/cd It 1 - is, pupil rr< b nrd^ and t h olwa va- 
tmns oi ntfirr luncbcis \\;\\n have \\otki\i vnih tho 
phiid, but the major estimation nf a pupdS mathn- 
niatical ability ant) matin i ty ru" t,s upon t hr prt a vi- 
sional judiimont of thu qualified Unwhev The use 
of diaqnostw teaching techniques essential if an 
accural t* undtTstandmR of pupil is to insult 

The content of mathematics (duration dmuld be 
evaluated on the basis of its mathematical Mumdncss, 
the preciseness of tht* lan^ua^e in vo|\ i ('d t , th o malhe- 
matival i>rm copies dovriopfab the "kill dovolojintont 
feature nf the program, tiin mathematical swnboN 
u>t-d, and the met horfMor/a; emotuved i n ^ c 

co7)crpf + s Teat her* simuld us- winded discoym 
technique^ so that pupils .art*' \ecu\ to dw^nm' m- 
tmtn'nly many mathematical concept^ which ain tht 1 
content of the mathematical cur ncul turn A hd of 
i hi i "t i concepts which has bo^n "imrested by mathe- 
matician^ is included m this Guide 



Conclusion 

Klementarv teachers art rwVrnd f (r pa^is Ddd»9 
of the handboi^k entitled V’ern'hnn/ Oreqf ids (drtrhen 
HmnHxnd? for KUnneetary Teachers 

Thv mi'aning* W'bivh art* u*-t i‘ i -jrk n> a vnUd 1 " mv!iT* 
«t i riding of *iri*hnii?lK* orv h iik1imi!ii n ,oid jivi f >n il p'l-^s- 

■loiis JJ<' /(i r<' id votd .ipel '4 msuiIkt iicr *in\ under- 

"OTivkn^ 1 o hi" t»wn "dn,itkin Hi* i f io^+ fQri'oiUi d* rtt hm*', 

lUwfMop his ok ji "^1 kjf rr.Miiiuj:s ami d«i hi * nu r M ' kmit, 
for .t p 'f firni'lrr 'Viuiot hr hrii 'injCt 1 i fi ifti oi, r oil 



Ad.ietrd fiotn Dmiiidii' A ‘ohri"on, “1 ntrodurOnn,^ j n T-h + ror>o Uo' t 2^ f h Ve.irhook, r i'ht- X,ih r m i! t'^iine,! i>f 

of MaihooMtirs tei'.hfngfon, D V VJhK * 

M*'; A Sohel H ind Ponovun A JohuM-ii ,v An,il* O" oi" MhisO Tf U I f ott]v Ki oCioeon l jj :fo Z*CAi v r nh.,.,^ The 
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to .'mother The ustehvr <\m •■ot tho s(,tf?t\ provide tho :im- 
tvri.a, ,ind tfmdo, hut tho pupil nara cxpt'i johctu e\ponn:vnt F 
*t nU huikl for the me itiui^ of .tMthkicno.u roLdior*- 

-'hip'. litul plcn v-' ,1 ■■* , 



Glossary 

In the elemental y selioo], children simuld >u>f be 
taught definitions and names of mathematical con- 
cepts until 1 hey mtint ivel v understand the mathe- 
matical relationships,, operations, or ideas winch am 
desmbed by tho tomb and have mad for a bettor 
ham m C'ommunk-cd in.Lf tho idem Formalized teaching 
of terminology mac prove deadly to t ho understand- 
i n Lf of the von cop t T/nx <;/o.vx«n/ nicha/ex words 

vdorit aw usiul in mm m/ of the conlvmpornn/ mMht’- 
mtnus uwihuoks and is dozened for teachers who 
desire to upgrade their mathematics understanding. 

Algebra— -That part of mathematics which extends 
a; ithmeltr by including additional symbolism 
wbwh p<" mils extended pi obi cm so! v inti, aen- 
oi’aii/atmns, and abstuud arithmetic relationships' 

Associative Principle — When three or more numbers 
air operated on. the way in which the numbers 
are grouped will not at feet the result Examples 
{2 r 3 ) ■ 4 -*■ L> * (3 - 4 ), or (a ' b)e a{b - C), 

Base (f r numeration system) — Number which indi- 
cates the iii oupmu pattern in a place value numer- 
ation sv-dem. It also indicates the number of 
duets necessary m the numeration sv.stem, Ex- 
ample; base ten requires the dibits 0 , l v 2 , 3 ., 4 . 5 , 
6 , T v 8 , 9 , and groups by tens. 

Binary Operation— A binary operation consuls rjf 
associating two numbers with a number which 
for the basic operations is called a >um v a diffei- 
encty a product, or a quotient. 

Ordinal Number — A number’ which tells how many’ 
tin mis are m a group or set of things. 

Closure— -An operation is closed m a set if the result 
of the operation on every ordeied pair of elements 
in the set is an element m the 4 soL The sum of 
sme two naTural numbers is a natural number; 
Theivfoie. that addition is closed for natuial num- 
bers If any two natural numbers are subtracted, 
the difference is’ nol necessanlv a natural uumheu 
Subtraction is not closed fur natural numbers. 

Commutative Principle — When numbers are operated 
ore, the oi der of ope r alien will net change the 
result. Examples: 2 - 3 - 2 t * 1 T or 2 - o ' 5 '■ 2 

Computation— The struct in al manipulation of numer- 
als or other symbols u> secure a residt Mich as a 
sum, product., difference, or’ quotient 

Congruence-— The state of a ulafiondup h 'tween 
geometric futures requn uig that then si/e and 
ssliape be the same. 

Coordinate -One of a ;et of numbers u!uch locates 
a point in span* Em h ^ o dnude indicates the 
dManc* from one ni a ;et <d itTeieme lines which 
meet m a common pond. 

One of tin* svrnlmh u^ed to wide a numeral 
m a given numeration 



Distributive Principle— ( Wit li relation to multiplica- 
tion ovei addition ) The puiduct of a number and 
the sum of two or nmi e numbers is the .same a- 
tne sum of the* pioduets ol the number am) each 
of' the addends Example: L !(4 - :>) ( 2 )( 4 ) -*- 

CDU), 

Element of a Sid ™A general name for any one of the 
things in ,a set 

Equal Sets —Two stds vs it li the same elements 

hq nation — A mat lien iat <'al sent en e e which states 
that two expiCsMons are equal. 

Kqni\aknt Sots -Tuo sots me equivalent if their 
elements can be placed in one to one correspond- 
nice; or if they have the same cardinal number. 
Equal sets air equivalent but equivalent set- are 
not neecssanly equal. 

Exponent — A numeral which usually' lolb the num- 
ber of umes the same factor is used. 

Factors"-- Numbers winch produce a product it multi- 
plied or numbeis by which a product is divisild- 
\vi! hunt a re nnunder ( If applied to whole niunbi r 
faetoi ^ ) 

Geometry — Tho part of mathematics that deals wuh 
points, lines, figures, ansiles, planes, and 

Identity Element — The identity element for u p, 
taulai operation is that element which m upe; - 
tion with any other element yields that lurnr 
element Examples: 0 is identity clement h*" 

adfhnork 0 - 5 = 5 and "> - 0 - - o, J is the jchai u: . 
element for muUipheation, 1 -3 = 3 and 3 1 

3 

Inequality — Matin i matic’al scnteni'cs winch deal \wiii 
i e ] a t ion sh i p,s such as 'vu-ater than’" { A. Me-' 
than" (< ), or ^not equal to" 

Integers- — The positive and nc^jiivc wholo mimin’: ; 
and zero 

Intersection of Sets— Intersection nf two xcts is tfio 
set of all elements winch arc in both of me 
original sets 

Inverse— Any dement operated on with ^ inw^v 

yields tht^ identity r nr thai npcivib^ n In Mu' 
operation called arkht on, the inverse; f 3 o h 
The inverse of 4 is m the opo t i;^i. ookd 

tVA\]U[}\\vnUon. 

3 * ( — 3) ~ 0 — 3 ■ :> m 

4 ■ 1 i — - l 1 1 4 I 

Lint — Undefined teim frequcMitiy cie.-c. d^ o j geo- 
metric figure liavmy onlv one d'en ; ac 1 

Line Segment - That pait of a line' li a b^v, 
anv two [>omts on tho line. 

Mathematical Sentence - A sentem ■ vb : s omM’ 1 
mathematics! mbols. There ire *'> f ' m ' 
thebe' >ent('ru'f i s matemaMeal laUU 1 W' 1 — !. 
sonlenci'^) and open sentence' 

Mathematical Statement fcln^< d ^ ?in - m \ ? * ; r - 

mat n ;a[ .datemcnl ^ < mm e* , - 1 1 n* ' ' f *' 

w Inch is enin -r true to I also iv on . ■ - ‘ ' *> 

(tnuq, 2 J i 8 ffal^e) 



St i ft- i r f f p 1 r- n 1 nf Me-e 7 < t f < h. t.’j r)r» taifn^sL t’iT FJ* 7 -'m h rTJ; T, *a h*'7 
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Natural Number- Usually iefer: to the positive 

v. hole numbers Sum*' maihr matiemns include 
zero. 

Number —An abstraction associated with nuniermis- 
ness (cardinal number) or older (ordinal num- 
ber) 

Plane — An undefined term usually described as a 
geometric element with two dimensions 

Point-— An undefined term usually described as a 
geometric' element which has position but no 
dimension. 

Prime Number — A number which is evenly divisible 
(no remainder) only by lUelf and one. 

Proportion — A proportion is a statement of equality 
of ratios. A piopoition can be interpreted as a 
statement of equality of rational numbers (frac- 
tions). 

Ratio — Ratio is an ordered pair of numbers' often 
used to compare two things Commonly ex- 
pressed as a fraction 

a 

Rational Number — A nutnbet in the form — when 

b 

a and b arc integers and b is not zero.. In other 
words, rational numbers include aii positive and 
negative fractions which have integral numerators' 
and denominators. 

Ray — The set of all points extending in one direction 
from a given point. 

Real Numbers — Real numbers consist of rational and 
irrational numbers 

Reciprocals — Any two numbers yvho.-w product is one 
arc reciprocals of each other. 

Set— Any collection or group of things is a set. An 
implied property of set is the distinguishability of 
elements within the set tiom elements not in the 
set. 

Number Line— A line usually marked at unit dis- 
tances denoting the natural numbers in their 
usual order. Example: 



... —3 —2 —1 0 1 2 3 4... 

Numeral — A symbol used to name a number. 

Numeration System — A system of symbols to repre- 
sent numbers which make it easier to work with 
number ideas. 



Open Sentence w\ sentence- whojw truth \ahie can- 
not be determined until an open space. <u Honk, 
or an unknown, is replaced by a numeral Ex- 
ample. 4 } X " H) This is Kuo if "X” is i eplaccd 
bv (>., but it is false if "X" is leplaeed by any' 
other number 

Operation -An association of ordered pairs of ele- 
ments from a set with elements of that set The 
four fundamental operations are addition, sub- 
traction. multiplication, and division. 

Ordered Pair— A pair of things m which the order of 
occurrence is mipoitaut. Example* (3 2) yf- (2.3). 

Ordinal Number -A number indicating a place nr 
position in a senes 

Place Value— A term which refeis to the different 
values understood to be assigned to digits' in a 
numeration system acco: ding, to their positions 
relative to other digits. Example: In the base ten 
numeral 333 reading from left to right, the first 
digit repiesonls 300. the second 30. and the last 3. 

Solution Set— The set of all numbers which when 
used to replace the open space or variable in an 
('pen sentence makes' a tiue statement. 

Subset —A set whose elements are members of an- 
other set is called subset of that other set. t e . 
if all elements of one set B are contained in an- 
other set A, set B is a subset of set A. 

Symbol — A symbol is a mark, numeral, or letter 
which is understood to name an object or idea, 
or to hold the place for the name of an object or 
idea m a mathematical expression. 

System — A pattern, design.- of scheme concerned with 
a centra! objective. 

Union of Sets — The union of two sets' ih the 1 set which 
contains all of the elements in either set 

Universe— The set of all the elements under consider- 
ation. Domain and universal set are used synony- 
mously with universe. 

Variable — A vauable is a place holder in an open 
sentence. For example,., the letter “X” in the open 
sentence “X - 3 > 7" is a variable. 

Zero — Zero is the cardinal number of the emply set 
(the set containing no elements). 
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The study of a few selected art fields,, particu- 
larly music and art. has long prevailed within the 
public schools of our nation and state. The degree 
to winch all the arts are seen m relation to the be- 
havior of man within a culture;., however,, may he 
open foi considerable speculation Each art form is 
but one aspect of a larger field concei ncd with re- 
lationships. This larger field of si udy. aesthetics, 
is closely related to the social sciences'* especially 
philosophy, cultural history, and psychology. One 
a (J p[onch to its study may he through the relation- 
ship of the arts within a culture. 

As in other' fields of inquiry., appropriate concepts 
and generalizations are formed through systematic 
and methodical study with inquiry proceeding 
through t he use of a schematic structure At the 
elementary level, it is suggested that the seven aits 
by categorized as guides to form a comprehensive 
and cohesive structure for inquiry. Seven selected 
arts useful for inquiring are: 

Musk* Dance 

Art (painting, drawing, crafts) Architecture 

Drama Sculpture 

Literature 



Aesthetics has a unique vocabulary which should 
be used when formulating verbal questions or stating 
concepts A sample vocabulary for teacher use. com- 
posed of terms from several art areas, is: 



harmony 

rhythm 

form 

balance 

mood 

intensity 

design 

pattern 

power 

proportion 



modulation 

movement 

fundamental 

unity 

depth 

color 

style 

duration 

texture 

tone 



The particulars of an aesthetic phenomenon such 
as beauty will vary with the unique aspects of each 
art area. While the details of a phenomenon will 
vary, each contributing field, whether studied sepa- 
rately or from a culturally related point of view, is 
concerned with creation, appreciation, and ei'abmPon. 
These three common concerns are based upon highly 
complex theorct teal positions and related aspects 
such as standards, perceptions, and the processes 
people use in making such judgments At advanced 
levels of study, the aesthetic phenomenon is ex- 
amined from precise theoretical positions such as 
psychology and semantics. 

In the past, aesthetics has been concerned ehioftv 
with issues as they relate to “beauty" Various 
"schools" of aesthetics propounded laws which tended 
to restrict the process' of inquiry and the identifica- 
tion of relationships between the arts and the pur- 



suits of man. The Inoadenmg point of view paiticu- 
lailv m the Cmtcd Stales is to place less emphasis 
upon aesthetic la^s ami to sticss the relationships of 
the. nts to '.in unis cultuics The aesthetic approach 
to the st ud \ of the arts may, therefoie, he through 
their iclalion to man and how he deals with his art 
pioducls .anti artistic processes. 1 

Aest hetmans could undoubtedly argue for other 
wa\s of oigam/ation .although it should he iemem- 
hei ed that elementary mst ruction m this area c» 
precisely elementary While various theories regard- 
ing aesthetics prevail, and while it is dosnnble foi 
teaeheis to be aware of theories regarding aesthetics 
the concern of the elementary school m this aiea i 
pinnariK for an .approach to the study of (he ai 
as related to a culture rather than one of frag men n ,! 
specialization 

For too long, no systematic treatment of the n , 
as thev relate to a total culture has prevail d 
despite the well mtentioned efforts of those u h ■ 
advocate a "correlated activities"' approach. It is ;n. 
position of this Guide that planned instruction n - 
ward an understanding of relationships within a c 
tuiv should constitute the keystone of all dub 
whether it be social studies or the related ae-thet: ■ 
concerns from the arts. 

Since the field of aesthetics is so closely o 
to a culture, it is suggested that its study be 'o’gan- 
ized as a part of the second stage of the teach me aw 
learning sequence as outlined in the social stud ■ - 
module. This is the stage where content is <*i cm.' '-d 
by the teacher and the ultimate direction of -two o 
the scope of the problem is stated If at this staw 
the problem is “How does Mexico’s Past Affect dm 
Present,” the teacher should deliberately plan :t, 
structional confrontations which include all ot die 
arts. The teacher then helps children inquire : mi 
the viewpoints of music, art, drama,, literatim c! - -c . 
architecture, and sculpture. As may be : '>a\l ;■ ‘he 
social Judies module, the next steps are t.io S'u.o: na- 
tion of aesthetic concepts and genera b a'wr.' o 
application, and teacher directed transfer m i A -,i - ■ 
ations. The module presented for the -<vnl Mode 
therefore, may be used as a teaching-!' .emu ■ 
in this area too. 

The suggested arts when used foi mquu \ d.. • d 
supplant but are used in conjunction with too • .b 
studies categories to supply adduced ■■c:c- . ■' 

cultural relationships. As noted m :, .ht < ■ x | o . s f L . 

of the module m the social studio,- ec-p.m. teaii >. 
must be deliberate, planned, and imdhndKvd 
ever, the content: organization of lb.- enut'-nt. wo’ . . 
categories: and the children’s concent net t,":n mm '• - 

eralizat ions, applications, and t ran -ft . w. 1 1 , am 

The importance of teaching beiuv a -. i 

sequential process m this aiea. ten. i;,i.ud 

cmphasi zed. 
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Music 

Tht" muMC section <>f \ht> Guide represen ts an 
attempt to view onr ol the arts from a cultural per- 
speetive; The tieatment of music as an area of 
specialization i" not pi vsenled Inn p since detailed 
surest ton* tor all are 1 1 > he found m Mu an 

fMurmiou ni Oregon Jhibhc .SVhnoLs 1 



Scope 

The .scope of rmi. ic cthiciiU'in m the public -clmoK 
is the development ■>! — 

* Mu.sienl pleamice 

* Musical skills 

* Creative capaemes 

* Knowledge of musical literatim 1 

* An under-tanchnu of the symbols and vocabulmy 
of music 

* An undiTstandmi; of the- structure of min ic 

* An undei standnut of musical expression ' 

In addition to the above, music fmm a cul tin ally 
j’olated point of View is aiso concerned with the de- 
velopment of — ■ 

* An understand inu of music as it relates to the 
culture from which it is derived 

* An understanding of the artistic' prone ecs of 
music and the other arts. 



Organizing for Instruction 

Music, as other specialized fields., posses-es -.ti'iii'- 
tural and technical peculiar! lies.. Mu.- ic (vavliniy, is 
generally- better left to the specialist who carries re- 
sponsibility foi the teaching of the musical struc- 
ture — rhvthm, melody, and harmony However, it is 
the responsibility of the classroom teacher 1 who is 
assigned the teaching of the social studies at Ihe 
elementary level to carry the major responsibility 
for music, art, drama, literatuie, dance, architecture, 
and sculpture as a cohesive area of study related to 
the social studies field. While every classroom teacher 
with responsibilities in the seeia! studies is expected 
to teach music and the other aids as related to a 
eulluie,- the classroom teacher is not nece.-.^arily ex- 
pected to teach the structural and technical details 
of music.- 

K> captions to personnel responsibilities nKva\ - 
prevail, but except ions to the * ouch mi* obi igal ion 
seldom if ever vary. One exception in t cochins re- 
sponsibilities is to be found in small schools, where 
no .specialist in mu.-ic is available In such cases, 
local eireumslances call for full toarhme responsi- 
bii'ilv for the cultural as well Us stinctural uspi-ets 
of mu-ir insofar' as technical pi of iciencas allow. 
However, leeaidhws of one's teihme'd and/or artistic 
ban dat ions,, nm-ie culturally relat(-d as a cohe-uve 
area of studv with the other arts must prevail. 



Teaching Responsibilities 

A chart indicating su^pesled teaching i expend - 
l)i lilies for the two facets ot music follows. One* Meet 
is. structurdlv orient the 1 other culturally oriented. 
It should hr 1 unit'd that a major difference m the 
responsibilities is t at t hi*- classroom teacher's >pc^cial- 
i/ed concern ^ p ! i : t t 1 1 v with skills, pleasure ore- 
ati\e capacities* musieul htnalure, voeabulan , struc- 
tuuv and o^pu^'ion us f/ieu refme to of/icr oMmn\s\ 
The music "peeiahsl hnweuT i " concerned with these 1 
O' poet's ol music as ih*nt ore dcnivd /rota cud relate 
in iw r culture. 

While the classroom teachei shares some responsi- 
bility /or Machine mu, -a c ns it ielatc" to mir culture, 
such teachmy is incidental Likewise;, lor the niiMr 1 
-pi end 1 st an ovei lapping ol leachinu M<mo imports 
oi niuste as {hey i elate to other cultures may occur. 
Km h teaching hot e n also incidental t he pii- 

maiv responsibility hu the music "pecialisl is teach- 
me mubK 1 ' within ntn cu Itm e t hi ounh a well-planned, 
s\ Uemulux methodical, and structural 'approach. 

The 1 1 ^ponsibihtie- indicated by the ehai t are m 
no wa\ exhaustive and ai e intended as a possible 
direction lor th<- cUism nutn teacher in j dentil \ 
add it aina! re\s pon<ibihtiO" 

The teaching ublmations of the' classroom teacher 
ami ill v music specialist an* quite' distinct. Hot h 
obligations are sn dist incl that the musical a^prr't * 
deiived therofroi.i may make a unKjue contnbu 1 i 
to dio t<Ual (xlueational oppoi tumt ies’ offc*n d chil- 
ditMi This means lhal two m t j m* t and unique facet" 
ni imisic must be clearly di^eeinible m the' elemen- 
tal "rhooi, Onc^ f and is tmni a cultural point of 
\ tJm oilier horn the y ructm al r>r sp^enihred 

asi eei ot music Useif 

In connect 1 mi with tln> di>cUs'ion ol the »ole" of 
th 1 specialist and the education spoemlM m 

the oltMULMdary school, U i" important to reah/o that 
i;i many O:e^on schools thf^c 1 ai'e oik and the sinii 1 
|m i on. This places the whole i espoUMhiiity fnr niusic 
cMiucation on the classroom teacher and also simpli- 
fies the process of integration. 

Much emphasis in tht i nast has Ikmmi placed upon 
t'onpt M\it ion betwt'en a "^tMierahst" and a “special 1 "!' 1 
as a rr raits of facihlalnm corrolatmn activity Mere 
c l onelatw>n or 'generalist"’ versus “specialist" nrgam- 
/al anal pti t r terns are neither advocated nor an ac- 
ceptable substitute for a cohesive music proernm 
from a cultural point oi view The classroom teacher 
is not merely a ^enci'nlLM ’ 1 but a true specialist who 
Carnes primary responsibility for the teach ins of 
music from the cultural point of vieup This is a 
responsibility imposed by the very nature 1 of a unique 
teaching assignment at tht' elementary level which 
deals with the specialized concerns of the unification 
of many aieas of knowledge This is a highly special- 
iz'd aspect of teaching and :s generally distinct from 
teaching which is done m a single stibicct area such 
as music. This person is therefore referred io as the 
edtu-ation sptnai.st betxjusf^ u hat shall be tau^hh- 
liow ■shall it be; taught, and when shall it be Uiunht 
n\e p^i "intent questions concerned with the total td u- 
(Meinn;i! pi u^rarn which air best answered by u 
specialist m the process of education who sees this 
loi al pi i yram 
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SUGGESTED TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES 



EDI' CATION SPECIALIST 

Development of 

Concept that details of musical 
pleasure vary from one culture 
to another is developed 

Contcmponirv music which in- 
creases the child's pleasure and 
satisfaction for living in to- 
day s world is provided. 



MLSJC SPECIALIST 
Musical Pleasure 

Personal performance oppor- 
tunities are provided. 

Opportunities for hearing 
others perionn are provided. 



Development of Musical Skills 



Musical skills may be com- 
pared with the development of 
other art skills Appreciation 
skills are evident. 



Pitch, tone, rh\ thm, apprecia- 
tion. scale, and chordal pat- 
terns form part of the skill 
oppoi 1 unn \k s 



Development of Creative Capacities 



Music representative of other 
cultures may chcil response 
Instruments of other cultures 
may be studied 



Khvthmic’ response to musical 
selections prevails 
Compo-mg and improvising 
opportunities are provided 



Development of a Knowledge of Musical Literature 



Studying, singing, and placing 
musical selections representa- 
tive ot other cultures me 
undertaken. 



Opportunity for examination 
of musical forms such as folk 
songs, chanteys* an songs and 
patriotic' music is provided 



Development of an Understanding of the Symbols 
and Vocabulary of Music 

The history and development Simple and more complex 
of musical symbols may be musical scales are presented 
studied for identification and use. 



Development of an Understanding of the 
Structure of Music 

Predominate musical aspects The use of rhythm, tone, and 
within cultures,. such as harmony as basic viewpoints 
rhythm, are identified, of musical structure are pro- 

vided 

Development of an Understanding of Musical 
Expression 

Subtle musical expressions are Opportunity for assessing one's 
noted, attitude toward personal musi- 

cal efforts as wen as the ef- 
forts of others is provided. 



Development of an Understanding of Music as it 
Relates to the Culture from Which it is Derived 



A systematized treatment of the 
function of music within a cul- 
ture, such as music in religion 
or rites of passage,; is provided 



Criteria appropriate for musi- 
cal appreciation are estab- 
lished. 



Development of an Understanding of Artistic 
Processes of Music and the Other Arts 



The concept that the arts re- 
sult from man's intent to ex- 
press ideas is presented. The 
degree of intellectual involve- 
ment between cultures is ex- 
amined 



The intellectual aspects of 
artistic endeavor in our cul- 
ture’ is emphasized. 

Care is taken to avoid imput- 
ing extraneous meanings such 
as the emotions to the art 
product While music is highly 
exp revive., it docs not portray 
e m o 1 1 o n s however, each 
listener may bring his emo- 
tions to the art 



Evaluation 

Two distinct facets of music are advocated for the 
elementary school. Each is unique and has distinct 
contributions, to make. One is concerned with the 
study of cultures and their' aesthetic viewpoints, the 
other with the more specialized study of the struc- 
tural elements of music. While each is distinct, a 
unity is discernable through the thiec concerns of 
the specialized art areas which are also common to 
the- field of aesthetics.- As noted, these three con- 
cerns art* creation, appreciation, and the evaluation 
proeess. Those three concerns form a basis for the 
evaluation of both programs. Growth :s measured by 
the child's involvement which m turn is dependent 
upon the teaeher’s assumption of the teaching obliga- 
tion to present opportunities within the three com- 
mon concerns 

The (‘valuation of the music program and the 
decree of pupil attainment may be 1 h much the 
objectives as follows: 



EVALUATION' TllttfH' Oil THE — 



OHJKCTIVE 


LLAKN’KK 


PHDCKAM 


Creation 


Crraihiii 


Treat urn 


The development of 
mutual skills 


To what r\ttnt has 
the learner devel- 
oped musical skills 0 


is opportunity pio- 
vided for the de- 
vi jopini nt of musi- 
cal skills' 1 


The development of 
creative capacities 


wpat sueCpfic crea- 
tive C 11 p U e 1 1 1C h Of 
children arc being 
developed 9 


What opportunities 
aie provided for 
the development of 
creative eapnv. itu\s° 


Appreriation 


Appreciation 


Appreciation 


7 + h0 development of 
musical pleasure 


Is musical pleasure 
a part of the learn- 
er's every day life 9 


Is opportunity pro- 
vide d tor m u * c a 1 

pleasure through 
many sources 0 


Th* development of 
a knowledge of 
musical literature 


To what extent 
does the learner 
utilize musical lit- 
erature 0 


\V h ,it opport unity 
does the music’ pro- 
r ;m provide fu^ 
gaining a knowl- 
edge of musical lit- 
eratim; 9 


The development of 
an understanding 
of musical expres- 
sion 


Are desirable atti- 
tudes toward one's 
anility m play mg 
and singing appar- 
ent? 


Arc opportunities 
provided for musi- 
cal c \ pr c s n j o j r 
p lay } n g and s-mg- 

mg? 


The development of 
an understanding 
of music as it re- 
lates to the culture 
from which it is 
derived 


Are relationships 
seen between the 
total art areas? 


Is the mu h!c - 1 
heritage of our cul- 
ture present in the 
to t a 1 u, a sie p r ^ 
gram'* 


The Evaluation 
Process 


The Evaluation 
Process 


1 he Uvaiuai ion 
Process 


The development of 
an understanding 
of the symbols and 
vocabulary of music 


Does the learner 
use the vocabulary 
of music in appro- 
priate situations 9 


Arc \ ary mg opp<m 
tumtics p re vi ■ * u 
so children gam an 
iimh r aandmg of 
l b c symbol ii; i 

vocabulary o / rmn 

MC* 


The development of 
an undci stand mg 
of the structure of 


Dobs the learner 
utilize 1 structural 
concepts of music 


Docs the miWr- pro-* 
gram reflect 1 u 
structure of music ’ 



music appropriate to his 

age and total musi- 
cal oxprru nces 9 
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